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INTRODUCTORY. 



The national will finds expression for the twenty-eighth 
time in the presidential election of 1896. The last event 
is no less momentous than the first, or any intermediate 
one. Considered as a spectacle it is the most imposing of 
all, for everything that enters into it is on a stupendous 
scale. An empire of forty-five states, breasting the two 
great oceans of the globe, chooses by common consent its 
executive guardian for four years. Thirteen million 
voters meet in national tribunal to determine their quad- 
rennial policy. Never before has earth yielded areas of 
such magnitude to popular government. History no- 
where records the voluntary, peaceful judgment of so 
many freemen, spoken at an agreed upon time, and, as it 
were, with a single breath. 

I But ihe recurrence of a national election in this great 
republic is far other than a mere spectacle. It is pre- 
eminently suggestive of the inner meaning of popular 
empire, and eloquently expressive of the underlying forces 
that make empire possible and permaneut. It is the 
opened mouth of sovereignty, whose voice is heard on hill- 
top and in valley, by river and lake, and whose speech is, 
for the time, the irresistible edict. 

And what a meaning the word sovereignty has in a 
republic like ours, as compared with other forms of em- 
pire 1 It was never a part of any feudal government to 
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b INTRODUCTORY. 

recognize sovereignty as in the people. Yet it is doubtful 
if there was ever a time in the history of any nation when 
the people did not feel that sovereignty was in theraselveSo 
Many learned writers who recognize organic sovereignty 
as in the people, call it sovereignty only when it takes the 
tangible shape of government or law. But in the United 
States sovereignty is the undoubted birthright of the in- 
dividual. He gives it majesty and moving, visible effect 
when he writes it with the same right in others, acting 
along the same plane of thought and desire. As it takes 
many soldiers to make an army, so individual sovereignty 
assumes imposing and effective force when it bubbles 
forth from a set of men, a society, a community, a people, 
a nation, and embodies an aggregate or joint will, the 
election providing the opportunity for, and the ballot be- 
ing the medium of, expression. In the individual it may 
be as a still small voice in a wilderness of men, but joined 
with other voices, in the same key of affirmation or pro- 
test, it becomes as Jove's voice thundering a verdict from 
Olympian heights. It is then that it speaks into existence 
legislators, laws, governors, presidents, policies, constitu- 
tions, states, empires. And, in hours of great public 
grievance, incendiary thought or violent partisan out- 
burst, it may mean defiance of all law, official dethrone- 
ment, smashing of constitutions, upheaval of states, crash- 
ing of empires. 

So then the inner, vital, inspiring force of republican 
empire which makes so omnipotently for weal, if rightly 
directed, may make equally for woe, if wrongly directed. 
The responsibility of proper direction is at the source of 
the force — in the individual voter. In the lower forms of 
government, individual instinct, that is, nature's educa- 
tion, is a su&cient directive energy. In higher forms ol 
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government intelligence must supplement instinct. In 
the highest form of government, as in our own republic, 
where there is scarcely a gap between the source of the 
governing force and its outward expression or even active 
application, intelligence ought to be the supreme qualifi- 
cation. Therein alone lies national stability and safety; 
therein only exists hope for the benefit of healthy, pure, re- 
sponsive government, and for the glory of free institutions. 

Therefore the awful responsibility of a vote is commen- 
surate with the mighty right to vote. Both are exalted 
with the magnitude, importance or complexity of the 
problems seeking solution. Public questions do not grow 
fewer with the years, nor become less momentous. On 
the contrary they by right expand in number and impor- 
tance just as territory grows, industries increase, commerce 
multiplies, and all social and economic interests amplify. 
Even should there come exceptional times when issues are 
narrow in number and complexity, it will be found that 
like finer metals they weigh all the more, and involve 
quite as much, as when they are many or less simple. 
The situation of this very hour may not be, comparatively 
speaking, complicated as to national issues, but who has 
ever seen the time in our political history when they con- 
cerned so intimately the pocket, food, raiment, shelter, 
health and happiness of the toiling masses, or were re- 
garded so nervously by the farmer, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, banker and creditor? 

However careless the American voter may have 
hitherto been about preparation to cast a satisfactory 
ballot, or however much he may have striven to exercise 
an intelligent will at the polls, it cannot at this juncture 
escape him that it is encumbent on him to do all in his 
power to make his exercise of personal sovereignty as clear 
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I&nd decisive as possible. This work has been prepared 

with a view to helping hira. If it should be accepted as 

his preparatory hand-book, lie can readily prime himself 

for the election occasion and form a judgment which he 

^ can defeud in the forum of conscience and before the 

world. One thing he can be sure of to start with, and 

J)at is that he will be unhampered by any attempt ou the 

t of the author to sway his feelings or influence his in- 

r clinations. Aa partisanship is not a proper part of free 

I education, and a3 every fountain of knowledge should be 

ot unadulterated liquid, so the information offered in this 

volume is neither speculative nor biased, but only such as 

the historic verities warrant. 

The problems of the times are most serious, the issues 
broad. Voters are in no humor to " go it blind " for the 
sake of party. The spirit of this work meets their spirit. 
It presents the living questions, the issues that burn for 
solution, not as seen by partisan or party, not in any 
narrow, conti-oversial view, but as the intelligent, inde- 
pendent voter would have them, and had best have them, 
BO that he can see them from all sides and form for him- 
self an estimate of their worth. 

The constant aim of the author has been to steer clear 
[of the narrowness, selfishness, partisanship and periab- 
I ability of the ordinary campaign book, and to present the 
I problems involved in the national election in all their 
I phases, so that both, or all, sides may be studied, and so 
" that their study may not be for to-day only, but for all 
the time the problems may be uppermost. In no other 
form could a work touching on political questions, and is- 
sued during a period of political controversy, prove as 
r high a compliment to the intelligence and independence 
/jf the reader. In no other form could it deserve or find 
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SO permanent a place in the library and great school of 
the home. 

The problems amplified are those of President Making, 
Parties, Free Trade, Protection, Silver and Gold, Tariff 
Legislation, Reciprocity, Monroe Doctrine, Cuban Rela- 
tions — all vital and urgent. They are introduced with a 
horoscope of the campaign, interspersed with frequent 
portraits of eminent statesmen and political leaders of all 
parties, together with their biographies, and supplemented 
with lives of the presidential candidates. 

The publishers have greatly helped the purpose of the 
author to provide a plain, impartial educational work of a 
political kind for legislators, public speakers and voters, 
by gracing it with so many beautiful illustrations, so clear 
and readable a type and such unsurpassed excellence and 
beauty of paper and binding. 
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POLITICAL LINES OF 1896. 



The campaign of 1896 has much in common with pre- 
ceding ones, yet is so different in vital respects as to be 
of an exceptional kind in American political history. 

The turmoil incident to a national election, the blight 
of uncertainty that settles on enterprise, the suspension 
of industrial and mercantile energies in the midst of ex- 
citement, have, too often, contributed to the feeling that 
such an election was more of a visitation than a welcome 
event. 

Happily for the one now pending, it is eagerly looked 
to by all parties, and even by all classes of men, as an 
event which is to dispose of questions that more nearly 
concern their business efforts, mechanical skill and eco- 
nomic welfare, than their partisan prejudices. Never 
heretofore have the masses been in so subdued and 
thoughtful a mood, and never before have the issues in 
their hands for disposal reached down closer to their 
homes, pockets, prosperity and happiness. Therefore the 
campaign is more than ever a period of serious consider- 
ation rather than noisy excitement, and the election a 
welcome opportunity rather than a simple and recurrent 
political event. 

One feature not hitherto uncommon to national cam- 
paigns, and which, while fascinating, has been least pro- 
ductive of satisfactory results, is the outside place at pres- 
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ent accorded to the politician pure and simple. This fea- 
ture has been prominent ever since the beginning of the 
presidential year. In all those preliminary stages of the 
campaign, when ground was being broken for the national 
conventions, and when political leaders expected to find 
rich soil in which to cultivate their cr^ps of selfish pipe- 
laying and sordid patronage manipulation, they were, as a 
rule, relegated to the rear, or thwarted in their most cun- 
ning designs, by a majestic and irresistible blow of gen- 
eral sentiment. This was so marked in the Republican 
organization as to place both a unanimous party policy 
and a prospective candidate far beyond reach of ambitious 
coteries or scheming juntas ; and in the Democratic organ- 
ization, as to amount to a proclamation, " hands off till the 
hour of final counsel." 

And as the contentions took the glow and gleam of 
heated campaign, as the stump became radiant with con- 
troversy and redolent with eloquence, as the grand surges 
of political thought swept onward toward the goal of the 
ballot, more than ever was the politician lost sight of as 
either an animating or directing energy. He became as a 
mere piece of drift in a resistless current. There was no 
toleration of his presence or plans, no time nor opportu- 
nity for him to intrigue, flatter or control. 

In the two or three preceding presidential campaigns 
the presence of a cold-blooded, calculating element, capa- 
ble of dark, designing work which might have the effect 
of entrapping candidates, modifying vital party measures, 
securing dangerous selfish concessions, or entirely con- 
trolling the problems of defeat and victory, served to 
cloud and chill the situations, to provoke doubts and as- 
perities, and to degrade all the functions of open, honor- 
able canvass. Good men grew ashamed, earnest men lost 
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heart, candid men became puzzled, convinced men wav- 
ered, those who sought conviction at the shrines of lead- 
ers came away in a shroud of doubt, or oftener, and 
what was worse, filled with false notions of duty to self, 
party and country. Such an element has been eliminated 
from this campaign by force of its very earliest conditions 
— a determination on the part of voters to think, speak 
and act more largely and independently for themselves. 

The highest educative political forces, the most teach- 
able object lessons, of many years past, have so wrought upon 
individual welfares, have entered so minutely every sphere 
of activity, have so punctured every mind susceptible to 
impression, that independency has come to be looked upon 
as a salvation. What was once holy allegiance to party 
creed is now the application of experience — often hard 
and bitter experience — to the more immediate conditions 
of existence. The party shibboleth is as nothing com- 
pared with the ultimate principle, the overspreading, all 
pervading law, whose practical application means the 
mental and moral lifting up, the social and industrial bet- 
terment of those whose destinies are in their own keeping. 
It is likely that the radical political revolutions of the 
last few years have done more to call the attention of 
voters to themselves, to their personal and home needs, to 
the effect of tried principles upon the nation, its institu- 
tions, its industries, its prosperity, than any other events 
could possibly have done. These revolutions have taught 
voters their power, yet at the same time that simple im- 
pulses should never be mistaken for judgments, and that 
where the latter strike so deeply as to reach the workshop 
and the hearthstone, they ought to be the most seriously 
considered of all judgments. They have still further 
taught that in the application of great economic laws and 
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broad business principles to human situations, mutation, 
even when it assumes the brilliant and fascinating hues of 
revolution, may prove to be means of devastation rather 
than help. Says that exquisite pundit, James Russell 
Lowell ; — 

'^ Change jes for change is like them big hotels, 
Where they change plates and let you live on smells.'' 

But independency on the part of voters is often in- 
separable from a species of turbulency most distracting to 
exact campaign methods. However it may gratify per- 
sonal sentiment or conviction, whatever the effect may be 
on individual or general welfare, there is, for the time 
being, party disconcert, amounting to even the fracture 
of old established lives, to the enunciation of fresh prin- 
ciples, to the establishment of new parties, to the multi- 
plication of candidatures. The time has been when these 
have gone so far as to entirely befog real situations and 
to lead to results quite contrary to what was desired by 
anyone. The present situation may not, in all respects, 
exactly repeat that above alluded to, but if not, it is be- 
cause the average voter sought a landing place before he 
took his leap. He has not allowed broken party allegiance 
to run wild, but has anchored it quickly and spontaneously 
on a previously chosen bottom. In changing boats he has 
not become a waif, to be tossed helplessly on waves of 
tumultuous sentiment. Hence the very discords that 
have characterized former analogous situations and often 
thwarted their aims, are not now either dangerous or 
undesirable. Even supposing the disconcert to become 
most distracting, and the tumult most discordant, the 
life lines of very peculiar circumstances are out in pleni- 
tude, and voters can, if they choose, land themselves 
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safely on friendly shores. Even supposing candidatures 
to be inordinately multiplied, the room for wise choice 
can hardly be said to be so curtailed as to provoke 
lengthy doubt or impel to disastrous mistake. 

And this is particularly true because in all the outcrops 
of the present campaign thus far, the matter of mere men 
has been subordinated to the matter of measures. Con- 
sidering the earnestness of all, the magnitude of measures, 
the solemnity of the political situation, what we as a peo- 
ple of workers and business are to escape, what to 
remedy, what to confront, there is no good reason to sup- 
pose that campaign beginnings do not exactly reflect 
their endings, and that the final verdict will be the procla- 
mation of a much needed and desirable result. 

This displacement of leaders, especially the candidates, 
by the measures they represent, happily leaves little 
provocation for vulgar, personal politics. All must re- 
member with humiliation the indecent opening of the 
campaign of 1884. For weeks, and even months, it was a 
game of personal sharpshooting, an occasion of re vilement, 
a fiery furnace of character attacks and defences, most 
degrading to party honor and despicable in the eyes of 
individuals whatever their political predilections. Such 
an exhibition cannot be repeated now, if ever. Candidates 
are not standing for more than measures. In this, as very 
likely in all the political battles of the near future, it is 
hardly probable that voters will permit an overthrow of 
their deliberative mood, and an eclipse of issues at stake, 
by halting to indulge in the vile tactics of personalism. 

Honorable partisanship is the making of a campaign. 
As issues broaden and deepen, their very solemnity 
smoothes the rough and acerb edges of partisanship, gives 
it healthy tone, adapts it to the high and noble work of 
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clear, fair, truthful statement, and calm, deliberative, 
forceful defence. The true partisan becomes the best of 
political school-teachers. He may be the statesman of the 
hour, the leader of the future. This campaign is prolific 
of opportunities for that class of partisans who have honest 
convictions, fearless natives, clear judgments, fair spirits 
and gifted expression. The partisan of only heated words, 
loud expletives, false assertions, specious logic and idle 
promises, will find himself without a mission, or ought to 
so find himself, at a time when dispassionate discussions 
should rule the hour and when all bitterness and falsehood 
should be at lowest discount. The orator of this grandest 
of all political occasions, a presidential election, will have 
before him such an audience as he never before addressed. 
It will be a large audience, for the masses are in motion ; 
a critical audience, for the masses are inquiring ; a studious 
audience, for the masses are thinking; a subdued audience, 
for the masses are not in jubilee humor, but in grimly de- 
fiant mood. A forcible fact is going to avail far more 
than a pyrotechnic spurt. Vituperative thunder is going 
to addle very few brains. Sophistical balloons will find 
themselves punctured ere they reach a floating medium. 
There may be localities in which all this will prove an ex- 
ception, but they will be few and wide apart. There may 
be men foolish enough, or ignorant enough, to rely for 
argument and effort on sarcasm, bitterness, vituperation 
and deceit, but they will certainly look in vain for spirited 
applause or sincere converts. 

The activities and energies of the campaign can hardly 
fail to prove variegated and interesting. What will be 
lacking in the spectacular will be made up in that as- 
siduity of speech and competitive vigor of work which 
the political situation demands. The crisis warrants a 



PRESIDENT MAKING SINCE 1788. 



ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1892. 



Republican. Democrat. Populist. 

fitotaa Basis of Votcs. Harrison. Cleveland. Weaver. 

Biaies. 173,901. 

Alabama 9 11 11 

Arkansas 6 8 8 

California 7 9 1 8 

Colorado 2 4 4 

Connecticut 4 6 6 

Delaware 13 3 

Florida 2 4 4 

Georgia 11 13 13 

Idaho 13 3 

Illinois 22 24 24 

Indiana 13 15 15 

Iowa 11 13 13 

Kansas 8 10 10 

Kentucky 11 13 13 

Louisiana 6 8 8 

Maine 4 6 6 

Maryland 6 8 8 

Massacliusetts 13 15 15 

Michigan 12 14 9 5 

Minnesota 7 9 9 

Mississippi 7 9 9 

Missouri 15 17 17 

Montana 13 3 

Nebraska 6 8 8 

Nevada 13 3 

New Hampshire 2 4 4 

New Jersey 8 10 10 

New York 34 36 36 

North Carolina 9 11 11 

North Dakota 13 3 

Ohio 21 23 22 1 

Oregon 2 4 3 1 

Pennsylvania 30 32 32 

Rhode Islani 2 4 4 

South Carolina 7 9 9 

South Dakota 2 4 4 

Tennessee 10 12 12 

Texas 13 15 16 

Vermont 2 4 4 

Virginia 10 12 12 

Waslilngton 2 4 4 

West Virginia 4 6 6 

Wisconsin 10 12 

Wyoming 18 8 12 

Totals 856 444 mT ^ "^ 

The popular vote was— Cleveland, Democrat, 5.545,227; Harrison, Republican, 
5,126.418; Weaver, Populist, 1,125,842; Bidwell, Prohibitionist, 262,886. 
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PRESIDENT MAKING SmCE 1788. 



ELECTORAL VOTE OF 1888. 



Basis of 
States. 154,325- 

Alabama 8 

Arkansas 5 

California 6 

Colorado I 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware i 

Florida ....... 2 

Georgia 10 

Illinois 20 

Indiana 13 

Iowa II 

Kansas 7 

Kentucky ii 

Louisiana 6 

Maine 4 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts . . 12 

Michigan ii 

Minnesota 5 

Mississippi 7 

Missouri 14 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada i 

New Hampshire 2 
New Jersey .... 7 

New York 34 

North Carolina. 9 

Ohio 21 

Oregon i 

Pennsylvania . ..28 
Rhode Island . . 2 
South Carolina. 7 

Tennessee 10 

Texas 11 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 10 

West Virginia. . 4 
Wisconsin 9 



Votes. 
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Republican. 
Benj. Levi P. 
Harrison, Morton, 
Ind. N. Y. 
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Democrat. 

Grover Allen G. 

Cleveland, Thurman, 

N. Y. Ohio. 

10 10 

7 7 
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Totals.... 325 401 233 233 168 168 

The Popular Vote. — Harrison, 5438,157 — 20 States; Cleveland, 5,535,- 
626^18 States; Prohibition, 250,157; Labor, 150,624. 



PARTIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 



Political parties are inseparable from republican in- 
stitutions. They are the birth of free thought and ex- 
pression. If at all times they are the birth of high and 
noble sentiment and have for a purpose something definite 
and useful, they are both a necessity and blessing. If, on 
the contrary, they find birth in ignorance, fanaticism or 
sheer arbitrariness, and in their exercise of power use only 
low and brutish forces, they become elements of danger, 
and aie not to be classed as among the welcome political 
energies. 

Happily for our free institutions, volcanic parties, those 
of quick rise and fierce outburst, those that bear on their 
foreheads their own danger signal, are of sliort life. This 
is so for two great reasons. First, a high state of effer- 
vescence soon exhausts itself, and a high state of explos- 
iveness generally leads to a speedy bursting of the bands 
of organization. Second, the sober intelligence of tlie 
country, the property instinct, the solid business interests, 
the peace and order sentiment, will not, for any long time, 
tolerate threats of danger or intolerable disturbance. 

There are therefore philosophers who look upon parties 
of any and every kind as essential. Their argument is 
that no matter what may be the aim of a party, nor how 
narrow and fanatical, or even dangerous, it may be, it is 
better that it should find the rebuke and correction which 
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an outlet affords, than smoulder and consume like some 
internal fire, and thus prolong apprehension of irruption. 
This argument shows a high appreciation of the corrective 
forces in society, and a strong reliance on the conservatism 
of our institutions. And it has the historic fact to sup- 
port it, that as yet excessive partyism has somewhat re- 
sembled violent disease, and run a swift course without 
detriment to a resolute constitution. Washington's opin- 
ion of political parties was this : " From the natural 
tendency of governments of a popular character, it is 
certain there will always be enough of party spirit for 
salutary purposes. And there being constant danger of 
excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into 
flame, lest, instead of warming, it should consume." 

Names and Drift of Parties. 

Party names are frequently misnomers, in so far as they 
reflect the principles and objects of parties. Some have 
been assumed hastily, by force of outward circumstances, 
and without reference to preconceived purposes. Others 
have been forced upon new political organizations in a 
spirit of the ludicrous, or as a likeness of something fa- 
miliar, or as an expression of intense enmity. Thus 
" Whig " came into use in America, as a distinctive and 
honorable party name, for no other reason than because it 
was familiar and suited an existing fancy. In its colonial 
sense it was a convenient set-off to the title " Tory," but 
in its truly national sense, and as the designation of the 
successor to the National Republican party, or as descrip- 
tive of one who favored internal improvements, a protect- 
ive tariff, and a strong central government, or as the op- 
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posite of " Democrat," it had no significance whatever. 
" Whig " was originally the word " Whiggaraore," a mem- 
ber of a body of insurgents, carters and others, who 
marched from the southwest of Scotland upon Edinburgh, 
in 1648, in opposition to the compromise with Charles I. 
Their cry of Whiggam^ used in driving their horses, gave 
them the title of " Whiggamore raiders." The name, in 
tlie contracted form of Whig, passed, in a spirit of deri- 
sion to the Presbyterian rebels of the west of Scotland. 
After the restoration, 1660, it was applied to the Round- 
heads or Parliamentarians, as opposed to the Cavaliers. 
Still a nickname, and opposed to that other nickname, 
" tory," it came to designate the liberal, or country, party 
of England, a use that was continued till the title " Tory " 
was lost in that of ''Conservative," after 1832. 

" Tory " itself was an English party nickname for a 
hundred and fifty years, and while it covered those who 
sustained the court and the divine right of kings, its orig- 
inal use by the Whigs was to confuse all Tories with the 
torie% or outlaws, inhabiting the Irisli bogs. So the word 
"locofoco" as a designation of Democrat, and hence of 
the party, sprang into popular use, after 1835, through the 
incident of re-lighting the extinguished gas in Tammany 
Hall by means of friction matches, then a new device, and 
called "locofocos." The title "Know Nothing," was 
meaningless as to the principles of the American party, 
and only indirectly perpetuates the fact that it grew out 
of a set of secret societies. 

But a greater anomaly as to political parties is that 
where they exist for any great length of time tliey fre- 
quently cross their principles, and sometimes drift en- 
tirely away from the intentions of their founders. In 
such instances, where original principles are lost sight of, 
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the party name becomes a mere shibboleth, and blind 
partyism usurps intelligent adherence to principles. A 
party in such a strait is more of an obstruction and 
menace than a purifying, progressive and exalting agency, 
and it may well be questioned whether it is any longer 
entitled to the use of an ancient and honorable name. 

Early Parties. 

The Colonial period could develop no national parties 
as we now know them, for the colonies were disjointed. 
But as they began to adhere over the question of tax- 
ation without representation, two orders of thought arose, 
one of which favored the right of the British parliament 
to tax America, and the other opposed it. These same 
orders of thought existed in England, the former being 
designated by Tory and the latter by Whig, and these 
names were readily transferred to America. The Tory 
remained the fast friend of English sovereignty on our 
soil. Tlie Whig, at first only an oi)ponent of parlia- 
mentary claims, drifted into a Colonial unionist without 
separation from the mother country, and finally into a 
unionist with separation. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Revolution- 
ary war brought the Tory party under odium and left it 
without a mission on American soil. Its members be- 
came enemies of the country, and even traitors. As a 
party it met a speedy and deserved death. The prin- 
ciples of the Whig party became overwhelming, but its 
name grew to be traditional, through the almost universal 
use, according to locality or fancy, of such equivalents as 
" Popular Party," " Party of Independence," " American 
Party," " Liberty Party," " Patriots," etc. 

The Whig idea both brought about the Confederation 
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and forced its abandonment. It equally substituted the 
Constitution for the Articles, and Union for Confederacy. 
The Tory title being a thing of the past, there was little 
use for its antithesis. Whig. The dominant idea under 
the new constitution was how to unite the states more 
firmly, and how to provide for peace and war. This was 
federalism, or whigism under changed auspices, and in a 
new political role. Whigs lost their name entirely in the 
title Federalists. The Federal party became the national 
party, and in a certain sense the nation, for as yet Anti- 
Federalism had not become coherent, had accepted even 
what it opposed, so as not to jeopardize the experiment of 
Union. Thus Federalism, which was responsible for the 
new government, naturally sought its strength and per- 
petuity, by throwing all doubtful constructions of the 
Constitutions in favor of the central authority ; that is, 
it interpreted the Constitution openly and liberally, saw 
in it a spirit as well as a letter, looked upon government 
under it as a creation with powers and functions to be 
questioned only by the people at large. 

Now that the experiment of popular government had 
been fully launched, and the fact of a Union was no 
longer in danger, the Anti-Federal spirit of the day began 
to take shape. It assumed the negative of the proposition 
of government as laid down by Federalism, and inclined 
to such a construction of the Constitution as would throw 
all doubt in favor of the States ; that is, it interpreted 
the instrument closely, regarding it as an inelastic code, 
and government under it as simply an aggregate of 
powers with which the States had parted, and which they 
alone in their sovereign capacity were at liberty to ques- 
tion, or, if need be, recall. 

These may be regai:ded rather as schools of thought 
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than as active and antagonistic political parties, yet they 
laid the foundation of subsequent parties, coherent in 
organization and with contra-distinguishing titles. While 
both schools were united as to the policy of a protective 
tariff, the propriety of honoring Washington with a 
second term of ofiBce, and in general a scheme of funding 
the national debt, there was an unconscious drift apart 
upon the question of open or close construction of the 
Constitution, the trend of the liberal interpreters, or 
Federals, being more and more toward a fuller exercise 
of powers on the part of the national government, and of 
the close interpreters toward the doctrine of State rights. 
The adoption of the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, which were regarded as in the nature of 
a declarative bill of rights, so disarmed all Anti- 
Federal opposition to the instrument, as to render 
the title " Anti-Federal " a party misnomer. Jefferson 
felt that it was a perpetual reminder of opposition to the 
fact of government, and that if ever the varying, and 
often discordant, sentiments it represented were to be 
crystalized, some new and more appropriate name must 
be adopted. His opportunity soon came. Aglow with 
the spirit of the French Revolution and the fires of the 
French Republic, his admiration, on his return to tliis 
country, became infectious, even assuming the fantastic 
form of dress and manner. The Federals, fearing the in- 
troduction of the ungovernable, leveling and communis- 
tic spirit of France, opposed such threatened innova- 
tions, and became more coherent than ever as a party. 
In proportion, Jefferson and his admirers grew warmer, 
more united, more aggressive. Only a name ahd banner 
were needed to complete a formidable organization. These 
the genius of Jefferson supplied. His party should, first 
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of all, be " Republican." That would set it off sharply 
against Federalism. In order to group all elements within 
it, it should be " Democratic." What therefore so com- 
prehensive, popular and imposing as " Democratic — Re- 
publican," for that because the new party name, symbol 
of all opposition to Federal, crystalization of everything 
Anti-Federal. 

Then began partyism as we have known it ever since. 
The Federals denounced Democratic-Republicans as Jac- 
obins, held their pretensions up to contempt, and so ridi- 
culed their compound title as to force abandonment of its 
first part, leaving only the word " Republican " as the dis- 
tinctive and popular name. Nor was abuse wholly on 
the side of the Federals. The Republicans countered bit- 
terly, denouncing their opponents as aristocrats and mon- 
archists, and stirring all the fires of partisan animosity in 
the bosom of the masses. Such was tlie antagonism that 
Washington openly complained of it as a substitution of 
unjust suspicion and personal antipathy for the old spirit 
of friendly compromise. 

As already intimated this alignment of parties did not 
affect Washington's second election, though it brought 
the wrath of the Republicans on him and all Federals for 
their policy of neutrality between England and France. 
Jefferson left Washington's cabinet, and retired to his 
Virginia plantation to furtlier develop, by writing and 
plan, the new Republican party of which he was the ac- 
knowledged founder. His master hand became visible in 
promoting attacks on the administration. The Republi- 
cans opposed indirect taxes with direct taxes, the liability 
of state to suit with the eleventh amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the Jay treaty with denunciation of Washington 
as an embezzler and usurper. 
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PAKTIE3, PAST AND PRESENT. 

The expiration of Washington's second term brought 
^le two parties into square contentious for that national 
mpremacy indicated by the choice of a presidential candi- 
Idate. 

Federal and Republican Parties. 

In the national convention of 1796, the Federals, with 
John Adams as candidate, and with no platform, except 
the claim to represent Washington's policy of peace, neu- 
trality, finance, progress and safety, won a victory over 
the Republicans, with Thomas Jefferson as candidate, and 
with no platform except the claim to economy, enlarged 
liberty, rights of man and rights of states. But this vic- 
tory was rendered incomplete and partially barren by the 
choice of a Republican Vice President in the person of 
Thomas Jefferson, the election at that time being held 
through the state legislatures, and the candidate receiving 
next to the highest number of votes becoming the Vice 
President. 

During Adams' administration the Republicans gained 
ground by their opposition to the Alien and Sedition laws- 
But their moat substantial gain was that indirect one 
which grew out of division in the Federal ranks. Adams 
had estranged such advisors as Hamilton, and had ignored 
his entire cabinet in his change of policy toward France. 
Though nominated for the Presidency by the Federals in 
1800, the Republicans won a victory with Jefferson and 
Burr, the contest between these two being settled in the 
[ouse of Representatives. 

The Republican victory was nothing in its bearing on 
larty lines as compared with the permanent breach in the 
Federal ranks. The strength and glory of Federalism 
seemed to have expended itself in placing the government 
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on a firm basis, in giving it such power as would make it 
respected at home and abroad, in restraining French Re- 
publican influence and in establishing a permanent policy 
of neutrality. The unanimity and boldnesss which had 
been equal to the solution of most intricate financial 
problems, to the provision of ample revenue, and to the 
building up of an enduring national credit, were in strange 
contrast with its divisions and weaknesses at the time the 
Republicans won their first national victory. 

Jefferson was supported by Republican majorities in 
both Houses of Congress. He mapped a vigorous policy 
for his party, and in his choice of officials, showed little 
mercy for the Federals. The act repealing the establish- 
ment of circuit courts drove the Federals from their last 
hold on the government, and they never recovered their 
lost ground. Though they largely typed the wealth, in- 
tellect and culture of the country, there seemed to be no 
escape from the blow of 1800. In 1804 they were van- 
quished in every state except Connecticut, Delaware and 
part of Maryland. Jefferson adroitly turned every new 
situation to popular account, and as he had the entire con- 
fidence of the masses, he kept his party on a happy van- 
tage ground with a vigor that was well-nigh autocratic. 
He gave to Republicanism a decided aflBrmativo in action, 
and kept the Federals on a distractive defensive but little 
removed from the sharp agony that presaged a not dis- 
tant death. 

The unpopular Embargo Act of 1807 proved to be a 
Republican boomerang, by which the Federals profited to 
the extent of greatly reducing Republican majorities for 
Madison as President and in the House. But threats of 
war with England, and finally the war of 1812, served to 
render Madison's reelection sure. Just here a notable 



PRINCIPLES OF FREE-TRADE. 

Free-trade exists only in theory. There is no actual 
free-trade in all the world. 

Those who ground their arguments on the abstract doc- 
trine of free-trade are free-traders. 

Those who admit the necessity or propriety of a tariff for 
revenue only are free-traders. All the political economists 
of the free-trade school — Adam Smith, Mill, Ricardo, Say, 
List, Laveleye, Wells, Wayland — say that a government has 
a right to levy a tax for its support, and that the tariff is the 
least onerous and easiest collected tax. 

A tariff for revenue with incidental protection begins to 
draw the line between the free-trader and the protectionist. 

A " Tariff Reformer " is either an outright free-trader, or 
a believer in a revenue tariff with incidental protection. He 
may be none the less a protectionist. 

Politics confuse these terms. American politics are espe- 
cially loose respecting them. We change both theories and 
terms with the rapidity of a new and enterprising country. 

In England " free-trade " and " free-trader " carry no re- 
proach. The meaning of the terms is understood, as well 
as the doctrine. 

In political economy there is no doubt about terms. The 
free-trader and protectionist are what they profess to be. 

The early economic writers were mostly free-traders. 
Protection, which all nations practiced, did not seem to ad- 
mit of theories or encourage a literature. 

It is well to understand that the astounding revelations in 
connection with the development of the United States have 
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shaken all the old theories respecting free-trade and protec 
tion, and made a new political economy possible, if not 
necessary. 

A primary law of political economy is that an increase 
of the productiveness of the country implies an increase of 
its capital. No law can create capital. 

A second law is that productiveness depends on the num- 
ber of laborers. Legislation cannot create men. 

A third law is that productiveness depends on the stim- 
ulus to labor. Protection changes only the mode of labor. 
If it attracts manufacturers, it repels agriculturalists, and, 
vice versa. What it pays as a stimulus to one industry it 
subtracts from another. Hence there is no gain to labor 
as a whole. 

Protection increases the price of an article. As price in- 
creases, demand diminishes. The less an article is wanted, 
the less it will be produced. The demand for labor dimin- 
ishes. The price of labor diminishes. The stimulus to 
labor is decreased. 

The watchword of free-traders, or freedom of exchange, 
is Laissez faire ; laissez passer : " leave it alone." This is 
nature. Allow every one to buy and sell where he can do 
so most advantageously, whether in or out of his own 
country. 

Revenue from customs on foreign goods may be per- 
mitted by the doctrine of laissez faire ^ but it is a tax, and a 
bad one. 

To establish duties under the pretext of protecting 
national industries is an iniquitous measure fatal to the gen- 
.eral interests. 

By forcing a consumer to buy at a higher price than he 
would have otherwise, or elsewhere, to pay, is to perpetrate 
the injustice of taxing one class for the benefit of another. 
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sell can't buy. . . . The United States, for now a long series 
of years, has, in its fiscal policy, denied or ignored the truth 
of the above economic, axiomatic principles. It has not, 
indeed, in so many distinct words said to the American pro- 
ducers and laborers, You shall not sell your products and 
your labor to the people of other countries ; but it has em- 
phatically said to the producers and laborers of other coun- 
tries, We do not think It desirable that you should sell your 
products or your labor in this country ; and, as far as we can 
interpose legal obstructions, we don't intend that you shall ! 
But in shutting others out, we have at the same time, and 
necessarily, shut ourselves in. And herein is trouble No. i. 
The house is too small, measured by the power of producing, 
for those that live in it. And remedy No. i is to be found 
in witlidrawing the bolt5, taking off" the locks, opening the 
doors, and getting out and clear of all restrictions on pro- 
ducing and the disposal of products." 

Mr. Wells illustrates his theory by the failure of the 
United States to compete with England for the trade of 
ChiU, Argentine and other countries. For though we could 
place our cotton manufactures in those countries as cheaply 
as England could, we refused to take their products freely 
in turn, or except by first imposing a duty on them. The 
position assumed by Mr. Wells that "all trade is at the bot- 
tom a matter of barter," ignores, in part, the function of 
money in the making of exchanges. He was answered 
thus by a " Protection " writer : 

"The function of money, or its representatives, is that of 
enabling indirect exchanges to be made. The shoemaker 
buys his cabbages from one man and sells his shoes to an • 
other. Trade, in place of being a right line between two 
points, becomes, so to speak, triangular and polygonal. 

This applies pre-eminently to nations, which are aggre* 
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\Vm. h. WiLBON, 
Chairman of llotisi CommilUe ef Wnyi iiifl Mtims and Au/hi'r o) 

the Wilson Tariff BUI. 
Horn ill Jefferson co, Va., May 3, 1843 ; graduated from Univeraty 
of Virginia in 1860 ; served in the Confederate army; for several years 
Professor in Columbian College; resigned and entered practice of law at 
Charlestown, W. Va.; elected President of West Virginia University in 
1882 ; elected to 49th, 60lh, 51st, 52d and 53d Congresses; in latter Con. 

of the Wilson Tariff Bill; nominated bv President Cleveland as 
Post master- General, February 23, 18Q5, and took oath of oflice, April 
4, 18ii5. 






Hon. HoftACE Boies. 



., N. Y., December 7, 1827; startei 
Wis. ; worked on a farm for a time 
;d to bar of Erie CO.. 1852; electi 






seuibly, 



sixteen, for Racine, Wis 
New York; admilled to 
aiaRepublicEin, 18.53; 
to Waterloo, loH-a, 1867; practiced profession, and became large land 
owner; left the Kepublicaii party on account of its prohibition doctnnei 
in 1883; advocated Clevelatid's election in 1884; favored UriffFefonn, 
but not unqualilied free coinage ; nominated for Governar, on Demo- 
cratit: ticket, in fall of 1889, and elected; a Congregationali^I, atiicLl^ 
temperate, and a patron of fine-slock raUing. Fromitienlly mentioned u 
eaadidftle foe the Pre»ideney oti Free Silvec Democratic ticket of IBM. 
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Hon, William C. Whitney. 

Bom in Conway, Mass,, July 15, 1841; (jradualed al Yale, 1888; 
gradualed at Harvard Law School, i8ti5; CunUnued study of law in 
New V'otk city and admitttd to bar thece j prominenl member of 
Young Men'^ Democratic Qub; conspicuous for activity against 
"Tweed Ring;" Inspeclor City Schools, 1872; candidate of Reformed 
DemocTBCy for Distriel AUorney and defeated ; appointed Corporalion 
Counsel for New York cily, 1870-80 ; reputed to have saved the city 
large ^ums by resisting fraudulent claims; resijined ofiice, 1SS2; ap- 
pointed Sccrelary of Mavy hy President Cleveland, MBrch 5, 18i*5; re- 
ceived degree of LL. D. from Yale, 18SB i i '•vocate of fl new nftvy, and 
■uidi lUi ■ MMpiciioii fMiure of his adminiiimiftu. 




Hon. John Shbrman. 



Etuilicd lau 



. UliLo, May 10, ]M-J;ii ncaacn.icallj' eiiucaletlj 
iile.1 to bar. May 11, 1K44; .Idegale lo Wliig Nn- 
lional Coveiilions, 1848 and 1852 ; l're«.ki.l of first KepubUcan in Ohio, 
1855 ; electe<l lu 34iIl, 35tli, Sliili and 3Tlh Cungresses ; elecLed, as Re- 
publican, to Uiuled Sinlcs Senate, Mnrch, ISfil ; Tr-eleded lo same, 
1860 and ]eT2; apixiinlcd Secretary of Treasury, by Tre^ident Hayes, 
Murch. 1877, and served litl March 3, 1881 ! dislinguiilied (or advocacy 
of resumption and success iu refundiuj; United Slates debt ; re-elected 
to Senate for term beginniiiK March 4, ISSI.aud agnin in 1SS6 and 
1892; Chairman of Com:: lee on Foreign Helaiiuna and member of 
Committees on Finance, etc, 




Ho.v. Joseph R. ITaw 



Bom in Riclin 
ITnmillDTi Collcee. N. Y. ; admilte 
cfiilor of Ilarlford Evmin;; Prrs! 
enlisled in army April 15, 1861 ; ir 
Janunvy 15. 13C0; elected Governi 
1860; DelfEsle lo Rqiuhlican ] 
I'residBlit of Ccnlemiial Eihibilion 



N. C, Octobi 



Isl, 1826; educaled at 
to bar ill Hnrtford. Conn., 18-50; 
nd Cfiuratit from 18o7 lo present ; 
tered out as Brevel Major-General 
of State, as a Republican. April, 
tional Conventions, 1872-76-80; 
iecled to 42d Congress, November, 



1872; re-elected to 43d and 46th Congresses; elected to U. S. Senali 
aaa Republican, M.ircli 4, 18S1 : re-decteil in 1S37, nnd again in 1893; 
Chairman uf Comini'.tee on Military ASairi, and mcmbei of Committees 
on Cisast Defences, Tensions, Nicaragua Canal, etc. 




Hon. Calvin S. Biuob. 

Born Bl Denmark, Ohio, September 17, 1845; educated at Miami 
UniversUy; servtd in Union army, as Captain of Company E, lOSih 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers | studied law at Universily of Michigan j ad- 
milted to practice, ISOGi Presidential elector, on Democratic ticket, 
1870 and 1881 ; Delcgale-at-Lai^t for Ohio to St. Louis Nftlional Demo- 
cratic Convention, 1838 ; member of Democratic National Campaign 
Cotnmtttee, and Chairman of same for campaign of 1S38 and since; 
elected to United Slates Senale as Democrat, January, 1890: member 
of (."ommiltees on Irrigation, Hensiolis, Iiilerstnte Commerce, Appropria- 
tions, and Pacltic Railroads. 




nos. John SI. Pai.mrr. 
Burn In ScoU CO., Ky., Scplember 13, 1817 ; moved to Illinois. 1831 ; 
studied at Alton College; admilled lo bar, 1S39; elected Probale Judge 
of Macoupin co., 1S43 ; member of Const! Lulional Conveniian, 1847; 
elected County Judge, 1848; elecled to Slate Senate, 1852; elected Id 
State Senate, 1855, as Anti-Nebraska Democrat ; Delegnle to Republican 
National Convenlion, lSfi6; candidate Tor Congtess, lB69,on Republican 
tickel and defeated ; meiiibcr of Peace Conference, 1861 ; entered Union 
army (1861) aa Colonel of Hlh Illinois Regiment; promoted loBiigadier 
General, 1861; promoted to Major General, 1863 J commanded 14lh 
Army Corps, 1863; operated on Mississippi, with army of Cumberland 
and with Sherman to Atlanta; elected Gavemor of Illinois, 186S ; 
nominated for Governor on Democratic ticket, 188S, and defeated} 
elected U. S. Senalor, ts Democrat, 1861- 




Hon. Jame» Z. GBOciDe. 
: CO., Gil., Owober 20, 1826; ir 



moved 10 Mississippi 
when young; |iartici[Kiteil in Mexican war; studied Uw and a(!ii>it|ed 
to praciicc in Cnrrnli Co.: elecletl kepo>ter of Appelhle Court, 1854 
and laaO; reported len volumes of reports aiut publisiied a digest of 
decisioDs; member of ScMs-ion Convtnlbn, IBOl ; Brigadier- General 
in Confederate army: Chnirmon of Democratic Sinte Enecnlive Com- 
millee, 1876-70; a|ipointed a Judge of Stale Supreme Court, lH7fl; 
elected Chief-Justice; elected 1o Dniled States Senate, 1881; rc-etceled 
1886 and 1892; member cf llie Mississippi Consiiiutional Convention, 
1890; memlrer of CotnmJItees on Agriculture, Education and Lalior, 
Judiciary, Transportation, etc 
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Hon. William E. Chandler. 
Born at Concord, New Han.psLire, December 28, 1835 ; EradunLed at 
Harvard Law Schonl and admilled to bar, 1865 ; reporler of Supreme 
Coiirl, 1B59; member of New Haiiiiuihin; Legislature, ]862-6a-a4; 
Speaker of House, 1863-64; Solicitor and Judge Advoeale-General 
of Niivy DepartmeiiL, 1865 ; First AssiElaiil Secretary of Treasury, June 
17. 1865-November 30, 1867; member of the New Hampshire Con- 
sUtultonal Coiivenliun, 1S76; elected to New Hampaliire Legislature, 
1881 ; appointed Solicitor-General liy President Garfield, 1381, and re- 
jected by Senate; appointed Secretary of Navy by President Arthur, 
April 12, 1S82, and served till March 7, 1885 ; elected at Republican 
to United States Senate, June 14, 18S7 ; re-elected June 18, 1889, and 
again, Januiiiy It), 189o; Chairjuan of Coamiittee on Census, and 
member of oilier important Comuiittees. 




noN. Hedfiei.d 1'roctor. 
Born at Proctorsville, Vcrmolil, June 1. 1831 ; graduated from DM 
mouth. 1851, and from Albany Law Scliool in 186B; 

TVed ill Army ISOl-aS; rose to l« Colonel of Fifteenlf 
It Volunteers; relumed lo ]iraclice of law; electcil to Assemlily, 
1807-68; again, 1888; served in Stnte Senate, 1874-70; elecied Lieu- 
lenant-Govemor, 1876; ndvanced lo Governor. 187S: dclegnie-at-lnrge 
o Republican National Conventions, ISS'l, 1888; appointed Secret 
of Wnr by President Harrison, 1889; resigned November 1, 

e place of Senator Edmunds ill United Stales Senate; uid Octi 
elecLed to Rll liotli tlie niiexpiied and llie full 
n 1899. 
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Born al Lewiston, Me., Stplcmlier 2, 1831; grailualeil at Bowdoin 
College, 1850; educateii far the bar; elected to Slate Legislature, 1881, 
!, 18G7; Mayor of Lewiston, 18G6-67; Allorney-Genernl, 1867-08- 
i memljer of Republican Nnlioiial Executive Committee, 187 2-76- 
; Ptesidenlial Elector, 1804; Dele;;nte to Republican National Con- 
I, 1872-7(J-*0 ( elected member of. 42d, 43il, 44ili, 45th, 46th 
and 47th Congresses; elected to su(;e«d James G, Blaine in United 
States Senate in 1880; re-clecled Senator in 1883, 1838 and 1895; 
in of Committee on Commerce, and a member of Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and other iitiportant Committeei. 




.loriM W. Daniel. 

Born at Lynchburg, Hepl. 5, 1842; eiincated al l.yiicliimrg College 
and llamBOii Umversity; served in ConfcHierate Army, Adjutant of 
Early's SlafT; Mudied kw (it University of Va. ; member of House of 
DekEates, 1889-70, 1871-72; member of Senate, 1875-81 ; Tilden 
Elector. 18715; member of Dem. Nat. Con., 1S80, 1888; defeated for 
Governor in 1881 ; member of 49lh Congress; elected to U. S. Sennte 
and took seat March 4, 1887^ re-elected Dec, 1891 ; mem)>er of Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations, Appropriations, Judiciary, Public Building 
end Grounds, and Revision of Laws, 




Hon. John Q. Carlisle. 



Born in Kenton co., Ky., SepLembcr 5, 1S3S; educated in common 
BChooisand as teacher; admitted to bar, 1858; mEmber of Kentucky 
State LcgLslalure, 1859-61; elected to Slate Sennte, ISBG and 1869; 
elected Liautenant-Gos-emor of Stnte, 1871 ; elected to 4oth, Mlh, 47lh, 
4Sth, 49tli, 50th and 51st Congresses; presided as Speaker of House in 
46lh,49lh and 50th Congresses; a dignified ofhcer and skilled parlia- 
mentarian; elected to United Slates Senate, as Democrat, to succeed 
Senator Beck, deceased, May 17, 1890i member of Committees on Fi- 
nance, Territories, Canadian Relations, Indian Depredations and Wo- 
man's Suffrage i rcBigned his sent in the Senate to accept Secretaryship 
of Tteaiuary in President Clevdind's Cabinet; confirmed Match 
1888, and entered upon duties of office March 0, 1893. 
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Ht>N. Daviii B. Ci;i.MEHan\. 


^H 


^^H Bom in Troup CO., Ca., September 29, 1830: e<luc:iled u Brown-^^^^H 
^^H WD«iI 1 studied law und muved to Texas, 1S56; elected to State Legi»^^^^| 
^^V kluie, 1858: served in Confederate army throughout war; elected ^^^^^H 
^H Slate Legisklure, IBM; elected, as a Democrat, to 44th, 45th, 4Sth.^^^H 
^H 47(li, 48th, 49ih, 60ih, 51st and 52d Congresses, to represent FourtW^^^H 
^^H Texas District, composed of eleven counties ; an earnest and popu)a)r^^^^^| 
^^1 member, admired by a lal^e constituency; active on the floor as debalet ^^^^| 
^^K and parliamentarian i Chairman of the Jndicinly Committee. ^^^H 
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Hon. RnoER Q. Mii.i^. T 

Bom in Snlem, Kentucky, in ]832; wlieii .-.eveiitcen years of age he J 

emigrated to Texas; he became a lawyer, ind when Iwentyaeven years 
of age was elected to the Texas Legisiature ; at the breaking out of tlie 
civil war he joined ihe Soulherti army as Colonel of a regiment of 
infantry ; he was wounded a number of times, though not seriously, and, 
returning to his home at Corsicana, resnracd the practice of his profes- 
sion; in 1872 he was elected lo Congress on the Democratic ticket, and 
has beeti returned at every subsequent election, Hig majority at the 
last election was over 16,000; Mr. Mills was always a tariff reformer, 
and he was entrusted by Speaker Carlisle in the Fiftieth Congress with 
the task of framing a tariff bill, which was the issue of the campaign of 
1SS8, in which tbe Democrats were defeated; Mr. Mills was >. candi- 
date fur Speaker for the present House, but Mr. Crisp secured the prize; 
elected to U. S. Senate, Much 22, 1892, and re-elected for the full 
term in 1898. 



PRINCIPLES OF PROTECTION. 

The doctrine of protection starts without a doubt as to 
nomenclature. As a principle, it admits of no exception 
in the first chapters of the history of every commercial 
nation. 

The commercial nation never existed that did not, at 
first, protect itself. So astute, refined and far-reaching has 
commerce become, that no nation which refuses to protect 
itself can ever hope to test its fitness for commercial suprem- 
acy, or independence, much less obtain it. 

The same is true of industrial and manufacturing inde-* 
pendence, both of which imply commercial independence, 
the moment transit is acknowledged as a subject of pro- 
tection. 

Nature supplemented by art made American transit supreme, 
or nearly so, when ships were of wood. Art combined with 
nature made English ships supreme, when ships came to be 
of iron. But nature is still on our side as to iron. Add the 
art of England to American nature, and transit will have it*/ 
old supremacy. Art is protection and protection art. 

A protective tariff provides revenue for the government 

in a better way than any other kind of a tariff. England 

levies duties for revenue only. They fall on two classes of 

articles; first, luxuries; second, on articles that cannot be 

raised or produced profitably at home and cannot come into 

competition with home productions. It so happens that 

the latter class of articles embraces tea, coffee and many 

things which rank as necessities among the common people. 

Protection omits duties, when not required for simple 
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revenue, from tea, sugar, coffee, and articles which rank aa 
necessities, and which cannot be produced profitably at 
home or cannot come into competition with home produc- 
tions, and in their stead levies discriminating duties upon 
articles that come in direct competition with home pro- 
ducts. 

The rate of such duties is adjusted, in theory, so that the 
foreign product cannot enter the home market at a price 
below what it can be produced for at home, with a fair profit 
included. 

Some rates are prohibitory, as when there is desire ►or 
determination to found a new industry; but as a rule they 
are simply discriminative, and in favor of industries which 
exist, but which would cease to exist unless protected. 

Since labor constitutes a large per cent, of manufactured 
products — in some products as much as ninety per cent, of 
the cost — the most direct effect of protection is to maintain 
the price of that labor as it enters into the home product, 
and preserve it from competition with the cheaper labor that 
enters into the same product abroad. 

The effect of protection on labor is direct and indirect. 
When the price of labor in protected industries is main- 
tained, that in the unprotected industries is also maintained. 

The application of protection to industries in this country 
reverses the doctrine of political economists that the price 
of an article is increased to the consumer by just the amount 
©f duty imposed upon it. 

Protection may increase the price of an article temporarily, 
and by some per cent, of the duty levied, but the price de- 
clines as the home manufacture of the article enlarges and 
home competition sets in. 

Protection encourages capital and invites it into enter- 
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woods, facilities and resources in general. If, in obedience 
to books and theories, it is wrong in doing this, no other 
nation is so white as to call it black. The consensus of na- 
tions in this respect is nature. The precise form of protec- 
tion and development is immaterial. English free-trade is 
the highest, severest, most arbitrary form of protection of 
which she is capable. It is no more condemnatory of the 
American idea than was her duty of ;^250 on every ;^50G 
worth of iron, not otherwise enumerated, she imported from 
her colonies. It is no more acceptable to the American 
idea than was her stamped paper and tea-tax which brought 
on the Revolution. 

The highest duty of a nation is to cultivate nature, for 
nature means its people, institutions and resources. In this 
respect America means far more than professors dream of, 
far more than books teach, far more than little, narrow men 
with sectional or foreign predilections prate of, far more than 
England, all Europe, or all the world can in their selfishness 
impress us with. As a nation we have escaped the thraldom 
of monarchies, the shackles of caste, the hindrances of 
mediaeval institutions, the limitations of soil, climate and 
natural resource incident to a continent which last emerged 
from polar ice. As to people we are composite. Where 
and when the mentality and physique of civilization blend 
^for the production of a type, that type will be what nature 
calls for, the survival of size, shape and qualities, fitted for, 
or rather shaped by, an environment such as has not hitherto 
existed. As to institution, we have inverted the pyramid of 
monarchy whose tip is on the throne and base in the air. 
Here the base is below, on the people, and the tip is in the 
air, a sublimation of popular will and not a matter of family 
*or blood. As to areas and climate we blend orient and 
Occident, tropic and arctic. It is Italy and Russia, London 



SILVER AND GOLD— AN HISTORIC REVIEW. 

The use of metal as a medium of exchange and a measure 
of value has an old and interesting histoiy. The province 
of money has ever been a conspicuous theme in political 
economy. Lately in our country all discussion of money 
has been given a new turn, and been rendered momentous 
and exciting by the fact that political parties have chosen to 
divide upon questions of coinage, quantities, kinds and values 
of our metallic circulating medium, and seek to make them 
issues in their campaigns. 

This has given to what is popularly known as ** The Sil- 
ver Question," or " The Free Coinage Question," a promi- 
nence it never had before. It is within the bounds of truth 
to say that the " Silver Question " quite overshadowed the 
"Tariff Question" in the Fifty-second Congress, and bids 
fair to divide honors with that question for a considerable 
time. Next to, and perhaps equal with, the doctrines of 
Free-Trade and Protection, it concerns the business inter- 
ests, the life and work, the labor and property, of every man 
in the country, from the humblest toiler to the largest capi- 
talist. No man who works for daily bread, no man who 
has a dollar saved, no man who has a house or farm, no 
man who has his capital in factories, stocks, mortgages, or 
other securities, ought to be ignorant of a question which 
so intimately concerns his welfare. It is, perhaps, a matter 
of regret that a question so purely economic should fall into 
political channels, but such is the fate of all these great 
questions under our free system of government, and our 
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iron. The African uses cloth, salt and cowrie-shells. Cat- 
tle held the largest place as money among the ancients and 
many of our financial and commercial words are derived 
from old words indicating the early prominence of the flock 
and herd. The arms of Diomede were valued at nine oxen ; 
those of Glaucus at one hundred oxen. The Franks levied 
a tribute of oxen on the conquered Saxons. Our word 
" pecuniary " is the Latin pecus, " cattle." Our " fee " is the 
Saxon /^d?A, cattle. 

Metal money was first employed as representing value in 
cattle. The ox or sheep became its emblem and was 
stamped on the metal. 

As civilization progressed and exchanges became more 
frequent, gold and silver took the place of all cruder metals 
and devices, as money. 

This was because time and experience had proved their 
superiority as measurers of value and media of exchange. 

They do not deteriorate by keeping. 

Their production is limited by scarcity of their ores. This 
gives great value in proportion to weight, and facilitates 
handling, transport and hoarding. 

The annual losses of the precious metals by wear and tear 
and by absorption in the arts have so nearly equalled the 
annual production, as that the excess of production has sel- 
dom exceeded the ratio of increase in population and the 
growing demand for money. Thus the demand and supply 
being nearly equal, the value of gold and silver remains very 
stable, as compared with other metals, or other measures of 
value. 

The accumulated stock of the precious metals, estimated 
in money and ornaments at ;Jio,000,0(X),ooo in the world, 
tends to lessen variations in value that might be occasioned 
by diminution or failure of the annual supply. 
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wearing. The quantity of alloy generally introduced is 
about one-tenth, that is, one part alloy to nine parts of pure 
metal. 

In England, the unit of money, gold or silver, of which 
the other coins are multiples, is the sovereign or pound ; in 
France, the franc; in Germany, the mark; in Holland, the 
florin ; in the United States, the dollar. The larger coins 
are generally made a legal tender for debts, without limit. 
Smaller fractional or subsidiary coins are generally made a 
legal tender for debts, with a limit as to amount. Still smaller 
coins, cents, nickels, and such as rank as " token money," 
are made legal tender for debts of a still smaller amount. 

Formerly, monarchs, cities, bishops and nobles claimed 
the right to coin money, and they frequently abused their 
right by diminishing the value of the currency, either by re- 
ducing the quantity of pure metal in the coins, or by declar- 
ing them to have a legal value far beyond their intrinsic 
value. Solon decreed that the mina should be worth a hun- 
dred drachmas instead of seventy-three. Plutarch says of 
this decree : " In this way, by paying apparently the full 
value, though really less, those who owed large sums gained 
considerably, without causing any loss to their creditors." 
Says Laveleye, ** Plutarch here expresses the error which has 
inspired all issues of depreciated and paper currency. No 
one seems to lose, because payments are made just as well 
with coins reduced in value as with the unreduced. What 
is forgotten is that prices rise in proportion as the unit of 
money loses its value." 

At the present time the right of coinage is, as a rule, re- 
served by the sovereign State, and is jealously guarded. In 
most countries the coining of the standard coin is free. 

In France, Italy, Switzerland and Belgium, which coun- 
tries agreed, in 1863, to form the Latin Monetary Union, 
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saved itself the ;^5,cxx),ooo expense of coinage, and bought 
and stored the silver in bullion shape. The bullion was 
always worth more than the coined dollars, and could have 
been more safely and cheaply cared for in the Treasury 
vaults than its equivalent in coins. There was no expansion 
of the currency, as the ardent advocates of the bill fondly 
hoped. Nor was there an increase in the price of silver 
bullion, for it declined from ;5!i.i2 an ounce in 1879, to 93 J^ 
cents an ounce in 1889, or in other words it declined to a 
point where it stood to gold as 22 to I per ounce value, and 
the value of silver in a silver dollar was only 72 cents. 

The silver certificate feature of the Act proved of little 
practical value, and in the main the Act negatived its own 
provisions and bred causes for its repeal. 

COINAGE ACT OF 189O. 

But the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 was not without its 
uses. It satisfied neither its advocates nor its opponents, 
and increased rather than decreased the silver agitation. It 
led directly to and perhaps hastened the passage of the 
Coinage Act of July 14, 1890. 

The bill which became the basis of this Act was prepared 
on a plan which embraced the views of Secretary of the 
Treasury Windom. It was submitted to the House, and 
passed. Its provisions were that any owner of silver bul- 
lion, not foreign, could bring it to any mint and obtain for 
it legal tender treasury notes equal in value to the then 
market value of the silver, which notes were redeemable 
either in gold or silver bullion, at its then market value, at 
the option of the government, or in silver dollars at the 
holder's option. 

This bill was amended in the Senate by inserting a clause 
providing for free and unlimited coinage. It then went to 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN TARIFFS. 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 

The English colonial system in Amerfca began, in 1616, 
with the Virginia charter. 

It extended until the colonies numbered thirteen, em- 
bracing the Atlantic front from Georgia to Maine, and ex- 
tending inland indefinitely. 

Whatever the ambition or object of the colonists, they did 
not cut the apron string of allegiance to Great Britain, but 
agreed to obey the decrees of her kings, the edicts of her 
parliaments and the behests of her institutions. 

This may seem strange, since every colony was a protest 
against home hardship and an escape from tyrannical inter- 
ference with individual rights. 

But questions of title to land, incipient government, protec- 
tion against foes, and various others, proved paramount and 
decided the terms of colonization. 

As to the mother country, those terms implied political 
allegiance and commercial contribution. 

Legitimate trade dates from the reign of Elizabeth. Hol- 
land, England and France vied with each other in that 
paternalism which went out to the industries and to com- 
merce in the shape of .protective legislation. 

From the reign of Elizabeth to 1846, there are four 

hundred Acts of Parliament — ^tonnage laws, poundage laws, 

protective tariff and commercial regulations — relating to 

manufactures and trade. 

Some of these prohibited imports. Some prohibited ex- 
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Hon. William P. Vilas. 

Bom at Chelsea, Vl., July 9, iB40i moved to Madison, Wis., 1851i 
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William J. Sewell. 

Born in Irelaml, 1835; niigraled early; engaged in meicantile 
pursuits; Captain of oth N. j. Vols, in Civil War; brevelted Brigadier 
for service at Cbancellorsville; promaEed to MaJ ot- Genera 1 ; Official in 
N. J. branches of Pa. R. R; State Senalor, 1372-80; Piesident of 
Senate, 1876-1830; elected to U. S. Senate, 1881; Delegate to Rep. 
Nat. Oinveniiuiis, 1376. 1880, 1884, 1838. 1392; Nat. Com. to Col, 
Fair; V.-P. of Managers of Nat. Home for Disabled Vols.; 
m.-inder of 2ii Brigade of N. J. ; connected with various banks, tru 
Philambrapit: .lacielie;; : re-elected lo U. S. Senate, March 3, 
Chairman of Com. on Enrolled Bills; member ot otViei Cototombw. 





Hon. R1CI1AH.D V. PETnoREW. 

Born at Ludlow, Veimoiit, July, 1848; moved lo WiscoDsin, IBM; 
studied at Beloit College, 186&-6S; meiuLei of law ciass of Wisconsin 
University, 1870; moved to Dakota, 1869; engaged in surveying and 
real estate at Sioux Falls; practiced law since 1872; elected to Dakota 
Legislature, 1877 and 1879; elected Territorial delegate to 47th Con- 
gress; re-elected to Legislature, 1884-85; member of South Dakota 
ConslitulionaJ ConvenUon, 1883 ; elected U. S. Senator, as a Republics 
from South Dakota, October IG. 1880; chairman oi Quadro- Centennial 
Commiitee, and meabec 0[ CoiiiiaLA!aM£ on VcQ.^tQii<nMnA. ^ "^ 
River. Indian Affairs, I'lib^c "LanAa iini -^jaao^i-, 
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Hon. NeIiSon W. Alrkioh. 

Born at Foster, R. I.. Noveiiiljer 6, 1841. ArademLCally eclucotedi 
engaged in mercantile putsmls; President of Providence Common 
CiiuiKil, 1871-73; member of Slate Assemlily, 1875-761 Speaker of 
House of Re|;reseiilalives ill 1876; elected lo Congress for 46th and 
47th Congresses; elected, as Republican, lo United Stales Senate, 1S30; 
re.clecled, 1886 and 1893; rose to promitience as advocate of Protec- 
tion 1 ituthority in party and Senate on matters pertaining to Tariff Legii- 
lation ; conspicuous in preparation and adoption of Tariff act of 1890 ; 
Chairman iif CoiiimiHee on Rules and memlKr of Committees on 
tJiuancand Tranijianaiioii. 
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ports, lest inferior nations should acquire the skill of the 
mother country. There is no historic record of a protective 
system so extreme in its conditions and so arbitrarily applied 
as that of Great Britain, if we exclude the despotic system 
of China. 

Says McCullough in his Commercial Dictionary : — " It 
was a leading principle in the colonial policy, adopted as 
well by England as by other European nations, to discourage 
all attempts to manufacture such articles in the colonies as 
could be provided for them in the mother country." 

Says Bancroft in his " History of the United States " : — 
" England in its relation with other states sought a con- 
venient tariff. In the colonies it prohibited industry." 

In 1699 the British Parliament enacted that no wool, yarn, 
cloth, or woollen manufactures of the English Plantations in 
America should be shipped from any of said Plantations, or 
otherwise laden, in order to be transported thence to any 
place whatsoever, under a penalty of forfeiting both ship and 
cargo, and a fine of ;^2500 for each offence. 

In 1732 Parliament prohibited tlie exportation of hats 
from province to province (colony to colony) in America, 
and limited the number of apprentices to be taken by 
hatters. 

In 1750 the Parliament prohibited as a common nuisance 
the erection of any mill in America for slitting or rolling 
iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or 
furnace for making steel. The penalty for such crime was 
jSiooo. •- 

A little later an Act was passed prohibiting the making 
of nails in the province of Pennsylvania. 

About the same time Lord Chatham announced it as his 
opinion of colonial dependence that the American colonies 
ought not to be permitted to make even a hob-nail or horse- 



AMERICAN RECIPROCITY— AN HISTORIC 

REVIEW. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

The idea, or rather the doctrine, of reciprocal trade is by 
no means new. As a principle it has been long recognized 
in this country. In England it is what is called " Fair 
Trade,*' and is upheld by a school of economists and states- 
men who oppose " Free Trade,** or seek to escape from the 
effects of '' Free Trade/' by a system which shall not be 
one-sided only. 

The doctrine, pure and simple, is this, if a nation does 
not impose duties on our goods entering its ports, we will 
not impose duties on its goods entering our ports ; and if 
a nation levies duties on our goods, we will levy duty on 
its goods. 

This, say fair-traders, is but the doctrine of lex talionis, 
tit-for-tat, as applied to trade. This, say free-traders, is the 
folly of imposing a double loss on ourselves. Thus, foreign- 
ers tax our products when they enter their ports. This 
imposes a loss on us. Then, in turn, we tax their products 
when entering our ports. This imposes a second loss on us. 
They say, that for an injury done us by others, we fine our- 
selves. When others impoverish us, we respond by a system 
of impoverishment. 

Protectionists eschew theories and refinements, and say 

that each country is a law unto itself respecting trade. All 

prosperous countries have been built on this principle. All 

recognize it in one way or another, whatever their outward 

professions, or present economic leanings. It is but the 
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duty of caring for one's self. It is but the right to live, 
and to enjoy advantages, if such exist. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Reciprocity has for ages been estabHshed and determined 
between nations by means of commercial treaties. The 
usual process has been for two nations, about to treat, to 
consult their respective tariff lists, and to grant reductions 
of duties on the class of goods which they desire m'ost to 
receive from each other. Equally, each country seeks to 
secure the lowest rate of duty on the class of goods whose 
manufacture constitutes its own industry, and whose sale 
abroad it wishes to cultivate. Thus, England makes the 
best bargain she can for the foreign sale of her hardware and 
cottons, France for her silks and wines, Belgium for her 
iron products, the United States for her flour and meat. 
The free-trade countries of the world are the most prolific 
of reciprocity treaties, yet there never was a reciprocity 
treaty that did not recognize the doctrine of protection, else 
it would have been of no use. The essence of all com- 
mercial treaties is home-trade advantage, home-industry 
advantage, home-development advantage, whether directly 
by encouragement to labor and capital on the spot, or in- 
directly by reason of enlarged markets abroad. 

Says Leveleye, one of the ablest of French Political 
Economists, and a pronounced free-trader : — " Commercial 
treaties are useful in assuring to industry what is so essential 
to it, the fixity of foreign customs dues throughout the period 
embraced by the treaty. Nowadays commercial treaties are of 
more importance than political treaties, for it is on com- 
mercial treaties that the progress of industry in each country 
in a great measure depends, and also what is no less im- 



THE MONROE DOCTRINE, AND VENE- 
ZUELA DISPUTE. 



History of the Dispute. 

The dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela re- 
specting the western boundary of British Guiana began 
with the cession of the Colony of British Guiana to Great 
Britain by Holhind, under the Netherland treaty of 1814. 
Venezuela, in all her constitutions, declared her territorial 
limits to be that of the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, 
in 1810, but for prudential reasons was content with the 
general line of the Essequibo river as boundary between 
herself and British Guiana. 

Great Britain never laid claim to a definite western 
boundary for her possessions till 1840, when she com- 
missioned Sir Robert Schomburgk to lay down boundaries, 
which he did by means of landmarks and maps. Vene- 
zuela protested so vehemently against the Schomburgk 
boundary, that Great Britain was forced to explain that 
she regarded the line as only tentative, and as part of her 
plan to arrive at boundary conclusions between herself 
and Brazil as well as Venezuela. The monuments of the 
line were removed by the express orders of Lord Aber- 
deen, who in 1344, proposed another line, beginning at 
the river Moroco. 

After 1840, Great Britain drew several lines, all more 
or less imaginary, but each one infringing nSore and more 
on Venezuela territory, and correspondingly enlarging 
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her own. None of these lines were predicated on legal 
right, and to all the assent of Venezuela was asked and 
denied. Each new claim to extended boundary brought 
up the question of arbitration in futile form, and each at- 
tracted the attention of the United States, sometimes as 
an invited arbiter, always as a party jealous of monar- 
chical encroachment on western soil. The Granville line 
of 1881 started twenty-nine iniles west of the Moroco 
river. The Roseberv line of 1886 increased the area of 
British (juiana from seventy-six thousand to one hundred 
thousand square miles. The Salisbury line of 1890, and 
the second Rosebery line of 1893, showed similar ag- 
gressiveness on the part of Great Britain. These later 
claims were followed by attempts at occupation and the 
exercise of jurisdiction, despite a solemn agreement 
made between the two countries, in 1850, that neither 
country should attempt permanent occupation pending 
the settlement of the dispute. 

Throughout the entire dispute, Venezuela, as her only 
hope against a powerful adversary, repeatedly sought an 
. understanding through arbitration. Her efforts were 
baffled, for various reasons, till in 1886 a treaty was drafted 
between her and Great Britain, which provided for a 
settlement of all boundary disputes by arbitration. This 
treaty was not ratified owing to the fall of the Gladstone 
ministry. Lord Salisbury, Gladstone's successor, refused 
to accede to the arbitration clause. To every subsequent 
appeal for arbitration, the answer of Great Britain was 
that arbitration could be had but only respecting such 
disputed territory as lay west of a line designated by her- 
self. 

Of course such an arbitrary condition was inadmissible 
to Venezuela, and owing to new appropriations of 
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territory by Great Britain, Venezuela, in 1887, suspended 
diplomatic relations, and protested before the British Gov- 
ernment and the world "against the acts of spoliiition 
committed to her detriment by the government of Great 
Britain, which she at no time and on no account will 
recognize as capable of altering in the least the rights 
which she has inherited from Spain, and respecting which 
she will ever be willing to submit to the decision of a third 
power." 

Diplomatic relations were not afterward renewed be- 
tween the two countries, but owing to further aggressions 
on the part of Great Britain, Venezuela was forced to re- 
sume negotiations respecting tlie boundary question. But 
her efforts of 1890. and 1893 failed, for tlie reason that 
Great Britain again refused to arbitrate, except as to ter- 
ritory west of an arbitrary line drawn by herself. 

In 1893, further negotiations were broken off by 
another protest, and appeal of Venezula to the world, in 
which it was stated that there was seemingly nothing left 
for lier to do but to accept the painful and peremptory 
duty of providing for her own legitimate defence against 
the encroachments of Great Britain. 

To put the entire British-Venezuela question into a few 
words, it then appears : 

(1) The dispute between Great Britian and Venezuela 
is as to territory of indefinite but confessedly large ex- 
tent. 

(2) On account of the great strength of Great Britain, 
Venezuela can only hope to establish her claim through a 
direct agreement with her adversary, or by means of ar- 
bitration. 

(3) The controversy has extended over half a century, 
with constantly varying claims on the part of Great 
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Britain, and persistent efforts on the part of Venezuela to 
establish a permanent boundary by agreement. 

(4) The futility of seeking direct agreement induced 
Venezuela to ask and strive for arbitration for at least a 
quarter of a century. 

(5) Great Britian has always and continuously refused 
to arbitrate except on condition that Venezuela would re- 
nounce a large part of her claim, and concede in advance 
a large share of the territory in controversy. 

The United States and The Dispute, 

There has never been a time when the United States, 
or for that matter, any American republic, could be in- 
different to the controversy, in view of their traditional 
polic}'- as to monarchism on the western continent. But 
the United States on account of her great strength and 
prestige, and because she had an earlier and more clearly 
defined policy than the other Republics, was looked to by 
Venezuela as the Republic most likely to see that she was 
not finally wronged by Great Britain, in case of abitration 
or warlike clash. In general Venezuela kept the United 
States informed of her efforts to end the controversy, and 
very often sought to supplement her efforts by the good 
offices of this country. Thus in 1876, when Venezuela 
sought to open negotiations with Great Britain, the fact, 
and even the note to Great Britain were communicated 
to this government. 

In 1881, when the fact that Great Britain was making 
a naval demonstration off the mouth of the Orinoco was 
communicated to this government? by the Venezuela min- 
ister. Secretary of State, Evarts, replied that " in view 
of the deep interest which the government of the United 
States takes in all transactions tending to attempted en- 
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croachments of foreign powers upon the territory of any 
of the Republics of this continent, this government could 
not look with indifference to the forcible acquisition of 
such territory by England if the mission of the vessels now 
' at the mouth of the Orinoco should be found to be for 
that end.'* 

In November, 1882, Venezuela sought the advice and 
support of the United States respecting another effort at 
arbitration with Great Britain. In response, Secretary 
of State, Frelinghuysen, replied in substance that the 
United States stood willing, at the desire of Venezuela, to 
propose arbitration to Great Britain as a means of settling 
the boundary disputes, and that the best tender of the 
good offices of this country to Venezuela would be in the 
direction of arbitration. Further, that the United States, 
while not seeking to become, would not refuse to be, an 
arbiter between the two countries. 

In 1884 the Venezuela minister to England, appointed 
with a view of negotiating a treaty respecting the 
boundary dispute, came to Washington first, and after 
many interviews with our Secretary of State, went to 
England with commendations to the good offices of Mr. 
Lowell, the American Minister in London, and with 
authority to represent to the British Government that 
this country viewed with concern whatever might affect 
the interests of a sister republic of the American continent 
and its position in the family of nations. When, in 1886, 
it became apparent that this Venezuela Minister was 
about to fail in his negotiations, and that diplomatic rela- 
tions were again about to be broken off, our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bayard, with a view to preventing such rupture 
between Venezuela and Great Britain, authorized our Min- 
ister to Great Britain to tender the good offices of the 
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OUR CUBAN RELATIONS. 



First Point of View. 

Every effort of Cuba to liberate herself from the gul- 
ling yoke of Spain has met with large sympathy in the 
United States. The more modern the efforts, the larger 
the sympathy. The revolution in the island, on in its 
fury in 1896, so impressed our people that the Congress 
felt warranted by resolution in expressing its horror of 
Spain's conduct toward this, its richest colony, and, by 
implication, the hope of that colony's success in its effort 
for independence. The passage of the resolution through 
both houses brought forth in each a depth of sentiment 
which did not hesitate to hold Spain up to the civilized 
world as a rapacious and tyrannical monster, unworthy of 
respect as mistress of fruitful island, and a veritable 
stumbling-block in the march of a people inspired with 
free notions. Doubtless, much of the boldness and bitter- 
ness of speech was intended as a prick for a seemingly 
slothful and indifferent president, and it was only the in- 
tent to give the executive a little time to study the direc- 
tion of the wind of popular sentiment that prevented the 
Congress from making its resolution a joint one, and to 
include a grant of full belligerent rights to the struggling 
Cubans. 

This question of our encouragement in the shape of an 
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offer of belligerent rights opened up the whole subject of 
Spanish and Cuban relations, and imposed on our govern- 
ment one of a task as delicate as it was exacting. Historic- 
ally considered, the task was an old one, and had been 
variously viewed and weighed. We find that with wrest- 
ling with it, such a grave statesman as John Quincy 
Adams had thrown himself open to the charge of jingoism 
by the announcement that, 

" These islands [Cuba and Porto Rico] from their local 
position are natural appendages to the North American 
continent, and one of them, Cuba, almost in sight of our 
shores, has, from a multitude of considerations, become an 
object of transcendent importance to the commercial and 
political interest of our Union. . . . Such, indeed, are, 
between the interests of that island and this county, the 
geographical, commercial, moral, and political relations 
formed by nature, gathering in the process of time, and 
even now verging to maturity, that in looking forward to 
the probable course of events for the short period of half 
a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction 
that the annexation of Cuba to our Federal republic will 
be indispensable to continuance and integrity of the 
Union itself. . . . Cuba, forcibly disjoined from its own 
unnatural connection with Spain, and incapable of self- 
support, can gravitate only toward the North American 
Union, which by the same law of nature cannot cast her 
off from its bosom." 

Nor was Clay less pronounced in his opinion of a situa- 
tion hardly differing from that of 1896, when he said, 

" If the war should continue between Spain and the new 
republics, and those islands [Cuba and Porto Rico] should 
become the object and theatre of it, their fortunes have 
such a connection with the prosperity of the United States 
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that they could not be indifferent spectators, and the pos- 
sible contingencies of such a protracted war might bring 
upon the government of the United States duties and ob- 
ligations, the performance of which, however painful it 
should be, they might not be at liberty to decline." 

These expressions of public opinion, uttered by the 
wisest statesmen of their day, show that the Cuban ques- 
tion is by no means a new one, but that it dates back in 
all its solemn depth and multiform ramifications to quite 
an early period in our history. Late attempts at its solu- 
tion are not novel. The boldness and violence of speech 
in the 54th Congress respecting it have been lieard before, 
the patriotic outbursts have been witnessed, the threats of 
war encountered. 

But these facts intensify, rather than chill interest in 
the question, for it is conceded that almost enough of 
years have elapsed to bring about a consummation such as 
every Cuban patriot has devoutly wished and strenuously 
striven for. Therefore, in making up the history of the 
Cuban problem it will appear strange that administrations 
prior to that of Mr. Cleveland, have uniformly declared to 
Spain and the world that the condition of Cuba was a 
matter in which the United States had a vital interest and 
which could never be disregarded. To put it in the bold 
language of Edward Everett, "the Cuban question is 
purely an American one." 

Especially is this true of that phase of the question 
which contemplated the transfer of the island to some 
more powerful and, perhaps, congenial European power 
than Spain, even if the object in view were the payment 
of debts which Spain could not otherwise hope to liqui- 
date. It has been repeated by our Secretaries of State, 
and by Senators and members of Congress that the United 
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States could never suffer Cuba to pass into the hands of 
another European power. It has been often announced 
by our representatives abroad that any attempt on the 
part of Spain to transfer Cuba to another European 
power would be regarded by the United States as an act 
of war. And this could hardly be otherwise, for the situa- 
tion of the island is such as to make its possession by 
other than Spain a double menace to our commerce and 
to our coasts. Such has been the interest of the United 
States in the island that during the war of 1868, an ojffer 
of a large sum of mone}', or a guarantee of the Cuban 
debt, was made if Spain would declare the independence 
of the island. Later on, and during the same uprising, a 
threat of intervention was made by the United States. 

Thus our policy as to Cuba and our foreign relations 
have taken shape. Whether they shall be modified, or 
what further shape they shall take, depends on a full un- 
deretanding of the history of Cuba and of the attitude of 
the United States toward her, not in the line of selfishness, 
but in the interest of humanity and civilization. 

Cuba remained faithful to Spain amid all those revolu- 
tions which swept away her South American possessions 
and made them Republics. True there were juntas there 
wliich had aided the Republics, and a compensation, 
Bolivar offered to pay off the debt by helping the island 
to obtain independence of Spain. He was persuaded to 
desist by this country for certain diplomatic reasons. 
Spain suspected the whole island of insincerity in her 
allegiance, and in 1825 transferred to the captain-general 
all the authority of the local governors. This was as 
much as to proclaim the island under martial law, and 
with the event began the history of Cuba's resistance to 
the sweeping and needless tyranny of Spain. Since then, 



LIFE OF WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 



Birth and Education. 

The McKinley family, to which our illustrious subject 
belongs, was originally from the west of Scotland, but 
eventually found its way to the north of Ireland, as part 
of that important migration which afterwards became so 
conspicuously known both in Europe and this country as 
Scotch-Irish. 

Two branches of the McKinley family migrated to 
America about the beginning of the last century. 
One branch settled in the South, and became founder of a 
long line of prominent and influential citizens. The 
other branch settled in the Ndrth, and presumably in 
Vork county. Pa. ; at least one James McKinley, who was 
but twelve years old when his father came to this country, 
was a resident of York in 1766, where a son was born to 
him, whom he named David McKinley. 

This David McKinley served as a private in the Revo- 
lutionary war, and was engaged in several important 
battles. After the war he moved to Westmoreland 
county. Pa., then to Mercer county. Pa., then to Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, and finally to Crawford county, 
where he died. He married twice, the first time in 1780 
to Sarah Gray, and the second to Eleanor McClean. He 
had no children by his second wife, but by his first he had 
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four sons and several daughters, all of whom were born in 
Pennsylvania, in Westmoreland or Mercer counties. He 
died, August 8, 1840, in Crawfoi-d county, Ohio. 

His second son, James McKinley, and great-grand- 
father of our subject, was born September 19, 1783, and 
resided in Mercer county, Pa., where he married Mary 
Rose, who was of English extraction. Her father was an 
iron founder, and he, too, was a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary war. James McKinley moved to New Lisbon, Ohio, in 
1809, taking along with him his son, William McKinley ,^ 
then but a year and a-half old, and born November 15, 
1807. There were born to James McKinley, thirteen 
children, eleven of whom were born in New Lisbon. The 
oldest son was the above mentioned William McKinley, 
father of our subject. 

He early became associated with the iron business, and 
erected, both for himself and in association with others, 
several foundries and furnaces in Ohio, moving in pursuit 
of his business from New Lisbon to Niles, thence to Po- 
land, and thence to Canton, where he died in 1892. He 
married Nancy Campbell Allison, in 1827. She was a 
descendant of an English family, that had first settled in 
Virginia, then moved to Greene county, Pa., and finally 
to New Lisbon. 

From this union sprang William McKinley, the subject 
of our biography, distinguished alike for his high place in 
American political history, and as the recipient of an 
homage accorded to but few statesmen. He was born at 
Niles, Trumbull county, Ohio, January 29, 1843. His 
father was then a resident of Niles, and manager of an 
iron furnace there. While the younger William and his 
sisters were mere children, the father and mother moved 
to Poland, in Mahoming county, a village in the centre of 
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a flourishing agricultural and mining section. This move 
was made both for business and educational reasons, the 
place being somewhat noted for its academy. 

In this busy but unostentatious village, the younger 
McKinley began his school career. It was at first the 
usual tame submission to the routine of the public 
schools, and then a loftier and pleasanter walk in the 
portals of the academy. The pupil was ever obedient 
and progressive. He labored hard during the school ses- 
sions to improve his opportunities, and during vacations 
he did not hesitate to follow the custom of the times by 
earning pocket and book money on his own account. As 
he progressed with his studies, he filled in his leisure with 
odd clerical jobs, and taught a term of public school in a 
district contiguous to Poland, thus contributing mater- 
ially to the expense of his academic education, as well as 
to the development of his intellectual organization and 
powers of self-control. 

As a boy and pupil, young McKinley gave evidence of 
many of tliose qualities which in their maturity character- 
ized his public life. His industry and perseverance were 
earnests of that assiduity and persistency which after- 
wards enabled him to meet and conquer the hard prob- 
lems of legislation and statescraft. His youthful love of 
fun, exercise and athletics gave assurance of sturdy phys- 
ical power, equal to the hardest strains of the battlefield or 
the severest exactions of the political campaign or com- 
mittee room. In his youthful candor and generosity of 
spirit, were the germs of that social elegance and pleasing 
political address admired as much by those who opposed 
as those who favored his views. In his boyish democ- 
racy were the seeds of that philanthropy which would 
bring the beneficences of economic legislation down to 
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the looms and the furnace hearths, and into the domestic 
lives of the boiling masses. In the brightness and ac- 
quisitiveness of his youthful intellect, we see that future 
mastery of our industrial status, and that successful appli- 
cation of remedial laws which have borne such relishable 
fruits and have left him without a peer in popular affec- 
tion. In that young faithfulness to family, in home 
obedience, in all that reflected noble mother's assiduous 
training, have been found an exalted moral life, ex- 
alted integrity of purpose, severe adherence to the code 
of honor that regulate our business and political estates. 
In short, the boyish and educational estate of William 
McKinley presaged the coming man with far greater ac- 
curacy than is common, even with those who have the 
greatest reason to appreciate the stern lessons of early 
years. 

He left the Academy at Poland when seventeen years 
of age, and entered Allegheny College. But his career 
here was brief, owing to sickness. On his return to Po- 
land lie again taught public school for a time, and also 
Bible class in his Sunday school, he being then a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Army Career. 

A youth of McKinley's patriotism could not, of course, 
resist the high call to duty which came with the breaking 
DHt of the Civil war. Burning with desire to aid the 
-.;ause of the Union, forgetting his unripe years and the 
-sacrifices that one so young would have to make, he 
"foined the band of companions that went out from Po- 
land early in the war — June 11, 1861 — and that after- 
wards became Company E, of the 23d Ohio Volunteers. 
He bore no commission, was honored by no title, but 
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marched as private in the ranks, impelled only by the 
sacredness of his cause and that inward devotion to prin- 
ciple which actuated his entire military career. 

He was but a stripling of eighteen years, but as un- 
daunted as the volunteer of stronger mould and more 
mature years, in whose hands the musket was less un- 
wieldy, on whose back the knapsack was less a burden, 
whose limbs were stronger for fatiguing march, whose 
vitality was hardier against camp exposure. Hardly had 
he found his way to headquarters before he attracted the 
attention of his superiors, as one possessed of more than 
the usual qualities of a private soldier. He was ever 
attentive to duty, promptly in his place at every com- 
mand, fearless of danger and exposure, an inspiration to 
his fellow soldiers, and withal, gave evidence of an ability 
to originate and execute which bade fair to be of ines- 
timable value to those over him. 

His Colonel was W. S. Rosecrans who being a 
West Pointer, proved to be a severe disciplinarian. If Mc- 
Kinley and his comrades found their school of the regi- 
ment at first a hard one, it was none the less useful, and 
the time would prove to be near when the advantages of 
discipline would become apparent. Stanley Matthews was 
the first Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, afterward. President Hayes, was its first 
major. Here was certainly distinguished company, and 
to win the favor of such men by rigid adherence to duty, 
and by show of superior ability was a matter of more than 
ordinary moment. 

The rendezvous of the regiment won Camp Chase, 
Columbus, Ohio. It had enlisted for the three months' serv- 
ice. On its arrival at camp, the State quota for three 
months' men was found to be full. But orders for three 
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years' men had already been issued from Washington, 
and the 23d Ohio was asked to change the term of its en- 
listment. A great majority of them, including McKinley 
did so, and thus the regiment which had been third to en- 
list of the three months' men, became the first to enlist of 
tlie three years' men. 

The regiment continued to drill at Camp Chase during 
July, 1561. Owing to the promotion of General Rose- 
crans, E. P. Scammon became its Colonel. It was now 
ripe for the field, and was waiting at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., a mountahious, remote, difficult section infested by 
guerrillas. Here the regiment was not likely to meet an 
enemy in pitched battle, but a secret foe, who kept on al- 
most a continuous march by night and day, over steep 
mountains, through dangerous defiles, drenched with rain 
to-day, shelterless and foodless to-morrow, routing, chas- 
ing and scattering and adroit, swift and heartless enemy. 
The mountain incursion may not have called forth the 
highest fighting qualities of the regiment, but it was cer- 
tainly a severe test of its powers of endurance, and an 
excellent foretaste of the real hardships of campaigning. 
The only engagement fought by the regiment that 
reached the magnitude of battle was that at Carnifex 
Ferry on September 10, 1861. This was a series of active 
skirmishes throughout the day, followed by the stealing 
away of the enemy at night. 

These operations ended by a difficult march of the regi- 
ment to Camp Ewing on New river, which proved to be 
a very unhealthy spot, and where the ranks were greatly 
ascimated by an outbreak of disease, owing to exposure 
and lack of proper food. In May, 1862, the regiment, 
now fully recruited and in good condition, left its camp, 
under the lead of Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes, and 
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marched upon Princeton, W. Va. The enemy first 
evacuated the town, but afterwards returned. A sharp 
engagement followed May 16, 1862, resulting in the de- 
feat of the Union forces. They retreated, however, in 
good order, but were afterward subjected to great hard- 
ship by the cutting off of their supplies. 

While in camp at Flat Rock orders were received to 
march to Green Meadows and thence to Camp Piatt on 
the Great Kanawha, on the way eastward to reinforce 
McClellan's army, then about to confront the forces of 
Lee in Maryland. In three days, the regiment covered 
the very difficult distance of one hundred and four miles 
from Green Meadows to Camp Piatt. The embarcation 
for Washington was speedy, and the arrival in Washington 
timely, for after a rest of a day or two, the regiment was 
on the march with McClellan toward Frederick City, Md., 
to head off Lee's threat upon Washington and Balti- 
more. 

But now McKinley was no longer a private in the 
ranks. In recognition of those very executive qualities 
Colonel Hayes had discovered in him while at Camp Chase, 
he had secured his promotion to the important post of 
commissary sergeant, April 15, 1862, ere they left the 
wilderness of West Virginia. This brought him into a 
staff relation with his colonel, and they not only became 
friends, but their intimacy proved to be deep and lasting. 
The preliminary battle of dreadful Antietam had now to 
be fought, September 14, 1862. McKinley's regiment, 
still commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes, was at- 
tached to Cox's division, which was the division in the 
advance of McClellan's army. The battle opened by an 
attack of this advance upon the enemy, strongly entrenched 
up the mountain side. A murderous fire at short range 
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was opened on the leading Federal brigade, and in a few 
moments one-third of their number was stretched upon 
the field, Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes receiving a bad wound 
in the arm. On the arrival of reinforcements, the brigade 
charged up the hill and drove the enemy from his strong 
entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. During the 
balance of the day the regiment fought with its division, 
under the immediate command of General Cox, and in all 
made three severe bayonet charges with success. The 
regimental losses for the clay were nearly two hundred, 
one -fourth of whom was killed outright. 

Severe as this battle of South Mountain was, it was but 
a prelude to that of Antietam, for which both sides were 
now making the utmost preparation. This great battle 
was fought, September 17, 1862. It has passed into 
history as the bloodiest single day of war during the re- 
bellion. McKinley's regiment fought at the right of the 
First Brigade of the Kanawha Division. It was called 
into battle before daylight and without breakfast. The 
entire division soon found its left and rear exposed 
to a terrific attack of the enemy from a corn field. Its 
colors of the 23d went down, to be hoisted again by 
Major Comly, on a new line facing the enemy, to which 
the entire regiment quickly conformed, and by a decisive 
fire forced the enemy to retire. The regiment, not re- 
ceiving the orders of the division to withdraw, held its po- 
sition till the arrival of a special order for it to fall to the 
rear. Notwithstanding the arduous and bloody duties of 
the day, the regiment spent the night in support of a 
battery, and found final relief only on the next afternoon. 
AH through the angry fight of the 17th, Sergeant McKin- 
ley spared no exertion to relieve the men of his regiment 
of the pangs of hunger and thirst. He was in the midst 
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of the fires of conflict from morning to night, serving with 
his own hands the food and drink which the men had 
been deprived of by the early morning outburst of battle. 
It was this occasion of bravery and self-sacrifice under 
fire, and this incident of devotion and administrative 
ability, that earned for him the applause of his officers and 
companions. Word of it reached the Governor of his 
State, and recognition came back in the shape of a promo- 
tion to the Second Lieutenancy of Company D, September 
23, 1862. 

The relief which came to a dangerous military situation 
through the battle of Antietam, enabled McClellan to send 
McKinley's regiment once more to West Virginia, where 
its presence was much needed. It made a hasty journey 
westward and went into winter quarters on the Great 
Kanawha, after a march of six hundred miles during the 
year, a campaign of severe mountain service, and partic- 
ipation in two of the bloodiest episodes of the war. 
McKinley was promoted to be First Lieutenant of Com- 
pany E February 7th, 1863. 

During 1863, the regiment was engaged in the scouting 
duty incident to the occupation of West Virginia, but 
once it was called upon to participate in the movement 
which brought Morgan's raid to termination by the en- 
gagement at Buffington's island, Ohio. During the 
winter of 1863-64, it was in winter quarters at Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

In the spring of 1864, it marched to Brownstown on 
the Kanawha, where it became a part of the force of 
General Crook, who was then preparing for his celebrated 
raid on the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. This expe- 
dition differed but little in its dangers and hardships from 
the everyday West Virginia experience. It embraced 
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toilful mountain marches, the threading of deep and dan- 
gerous ravines, exposure to frequent rainfalls, precarious 
supplies of food, repeated encounters with guerrillas, till 
on May 9, 1864, patience and effort culminated in the 
spirited battle of Cloyd's mountain. 

In this engagement the 23d Ohio occupied the right of 
the First Brigade which was face to face with an enemy 
strongly posted on the wooded steeps of the mountain, 
with an open meadow in front. A charge was ordered on 
the enemy's lines, amid a terrific fire of musketry and 
artillery. It was bravely made across the open space and 
np over the first line of entrenchments, the enemy retreat- 
ing to a second fortified line further up the mountain. A 
second charge up the steeps dislodged him from this line. 
Reinforced, a third stand was made, but nothing could 
now check the ardor of the Union troops. They rushed 
in hand to hand encounter upon the enemy's guns, and 
after an heroic struggle succeeded in capturing them, and 
thus accomplishing an important aim of the raid. This 
victory was followed by a series of active operations, in- 
volving the artillery duel at New Bridge, and the destruc- 
tion of the bridge ; the continuous battle march to Black- 
burgh, and the embarrassing crossing of Salt Pond moun- 
tains, owing to incessant rains, the wretched condition of 
tlie roads, and the flocking of " contrabands," whom pity 
could not leave to starvation, or perhaps a worse death. 

Crook's force was now within reach of that of Hunter, 
who had been ordered on a similar raid up the James 
river. It was therefore ordered to join with Hunter, 
which it did at Lexington, Virginia. March was taken 
for Lynchburg, with the intent of attacking. Lee had 
sent heavy reinforcements from Richmond, and when the 
encounter came, the Union forces met with severe repulse. 
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Garret A. Hobart. 



Garret A. Hobart, nominee of the Republican Party for 
Vice-President in 1896, was born at Long Branch, N. J., in 
the year 1844. His youth was spent in that vicinity, where 
the opportunity for education was good. He entered Rut- 
ger's College at the age of fifteen years, and graduated 
tlierefrom at the age of nineteen. 

After graduation he entered upon the study of law in the 
office of Socrates Tuttle, of Paterson, who ranked as one 
of the leading attorneys of the State. Mr. Hobart 
was admitted to the bar in 1866, and three years after was 
enrolled as a Counsellor of Law. He entered upon practise 
in Paterson, and his success was rapid and brilliant. Li 

1871 he was elected Counsel of the City of Paterson, which 
office he filled with great force and ability. The next year 
he was chosen Counsel of the Board of Freeholders of 
Passaic County, another office of great legal responsibility, 
and also acceptably filled. 

Mr. Hobart' s political career began with his election to 
the House of Assembly of the State of New Jersey. Here he 
displayed such energy and parliamentary knowledge, such 
tact and rare executive force, that in his second year of 
service, he was elected Speaker of the House. In this 
responsible capacity he served so ably as to win the regard 
of all members without distinction of party, and the favor- 
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The Republicans of the United States, aaeembled by 
their reprfiaentativee in Ifational Convention, appealing for 
tlie popular and historical justification of their claims to 
the matchleBS achievements of thirty years of Republican 
rule, earnestly and confidently address themselves to the 
awakened inteUigence, experience and conscience of their 
countrymen in the following declaration of facts and prin- 
ciples : 

For the lirst time since the civil war the American people 
have witnessed the calamitous consequences of full and un- 
restricted Democratic control of the government. It hae 
been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dishonor and dis- 
aster. In adminl strati ve management it has rnthlessly 
sacrificed indispensable revenue, entailed an unceasing 
deficit, eked out ordinary current expenses with borrowed 
money, piled up the public debt by 8262,000,000 in time of 
peace, forced an adverse balance of trade, kept a perpetual 
menaice hanging over the redranption fund, pawned Ameri- 
can credit to alien syndicates and reversed all the measures 
and results of successful Republican rule. In the broad 
effect of its policy it has precipitated panic, blighted indus- 
try and trade with pn>lonj:;cd depression, closed factories, 
re<lncod woik and wages, lialtcd enterprisi-s and crippled 
American production while stimulating foreign production 
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Admiiteilto praclicc at LDganspotl, Ind., 1S49 ; Judge of Common 
riea-s 1854, and of Circuit Coiirt, 1856, both of whkh he resigned ; 
membet of Ind. Legislature, 1853 and 1858; elected to U. S. Senate. 
1803, for unexpired term of Jesse D, BrigliC ; member of Ind. Geti. 
Assembly and Speaker of bod;, 1874-75 ; Commissioner for Revision of 
Iniliana Laws; U. S. DisL Atty,, 18815-87; Delegale-at- Large to Dem. 
Convention, 1888; elected U. S. Senator, lh87 and 1893; memlier of 
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Joshua Levering, 

Prohibition Candidate for President, 

WITH 

PLATFORM AND CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS. 



Joshua Levering, the nominee of the Prohibition Party 
for the Presidency of the United States in 1896, was born 
in Baltimore, Md., oji September 12, 1845. His present 
residence in the city was the spot of his birth. He has 
always resided in Baltimore, and his fortunes have always 
been closely linked with the city^s growth and welfare. 

His father was Eugene Levering, one of Baltimore's 
oldest and most extensive merchants, who was for years 
engaged in the business of exporting flour, provisions and 
other American products to the difierent ports of Brazil, 
and in importing coffee from the same, 

Joshua Levering was acquiring his education in the pri- 
vate schools of his native city when the Civil War broke 
out. Its exigencies compelled him to close his school 
career and turn his attention to gainful pursuits. He 
entered upon a clerical life which he continued till 1866, 
when he and his two brothers entered business with their 
father, under the firm name of E. Levering & Co. The 
father died in 1 870, since which time the business has been 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 



William Jennings Bryan, popularly known as the 
** Boy Orator of the Platte," was born in the town of 
Salem, Marion County, Illinois, March 19, 1860. His 
lineage is thoroughly Democratic. His father was Silas 
L. Bryan, who was born in Culpepper County, Va., at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains. He came to Illi- 
nois when eighteen years of age, and settled finally at 
Salem. He was a graduate at McKendrie College, Leba- 
non, 111., and began the practice of law. In 1852 he was 
elected State Senator, and served eight years. He was 
elected, in 1860, Circuit Judge, and served until 1872. 
He was a member of the Constitutional Convention in 
1870, and there introduced a resolution that all officers 
created by the constitution, should be elected by the 
people. In 1870 he was Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress, and was defeated by 240 votes, by James S. Martin. 
He was a strong man intellectually, and was a good pub- 
lic speaker. He died in 1880. He was married to Maria 
Elizabeth Jennings, at Salem, in 1852. They had nine 
children, of whom five are living. W.J. is the fourth. 
Mrs. Bryan died in Salem, in 1896. 

The family residence was on a farm just outside of the 
town limils, and it was there that the son William passed 
his early youth, amid rural scenes and the arts of hus- 
bandry. His education began in the common schools of 
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[the town, and to facilitate this, he came to spend much 

I of his time within the reach of the schools, the rest being: 

I spent on the farm. 

By the time he reached the age of fifteen years, heh^ 
completed his common school education, and, in the fal 
of 1876, he entered Whipple Academy, at Jacksonville 
Illinois, After an academic course, extending over t 
years, he was prepared to enter Illinois College, at Jacl^ 
sonville, which he did in 1877, matriculating 
Freshman Class. As a collegian, he proved to be an a]^ 
and earnest and assiduous student, and, early in 
course, gave promise of those forensic powers which we] 
to bring him speedy National distinction. In 1880, whi| 
a Senior, he won second prize as the representative i 
his college in the State collegiate oratorical contest t 
Galesburg. 

He graduated from his college in IS81, with the high- 
est honors of his class, and, by virtue of this rank, he 
became the class valedictorian. After leaving college, 
young Bryan went to Chicago, where he entered tla 
Union Law College of that city. At the same timell 
entered the law office of Senator Lyman Trumbull, f^ 
the double purpose of assisting in his own education3 
and acquiring a knowledge of the practice of law alon^ 
with its theories. 

This course imposed upon him a double duty, but 1 
had physical strength, mental ability and energy of pm 
pose equal to even a harder task, and he ended his twd 
years of law study with honors. He was now thoroughly 
equipped for his profession, and he entered upon i 

_ Jacksonville, 111., soon after his admission to the bar, ia 
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IN PUBLIC LIFK. 

The young attorney prospered in Iiis profession from 
the start, for he added to careful preparation all the 
energies and ambitions of youth, a cordial disposition, 
pleasing manners, and a most persuasive eloquence. He 
found at Jacksonville an attraction in the person of Miss 
Mary E. Baird, a young lady who had been a student in 
the seminary tht-re while he was attending college. He 
made her his wife, and the two lived happily at Jackson- 
ville till the year 1887. Even before this date, Mr. Bryan 
had begun to indulge his rhetorical powers in the politi- 
cal discussions of his vicinity, and every one recognized 
111 himadisputantof pre-eminent ability, considering hia | 
youth. 

In the autumn of 1887, he went on a business trip to ^ 
the State of Nebraska, and, while there, lie became 
impressed with the greater opportunities, the newer and 
more rapidly developing West offered to a young man of 
his aspirations and qualifications. So, in the same year, 
he moved to the State, and settled at Lincoln, the Capi- 
tal, where he opened a law office with Mr. Talbot, the 
firm name being Talbot & Bryan. 

This move proved to be auspicious. It brought him a | 
profitable clientage, and, at the same time, opened for 
him, almost as if by magic, a political career which, for 
speed and splendor, stands without parallel. In less than 
half a year after his advent in Lincoln, he entered on his 
first political effort as delegate to the Democratic State 
Convention,which met at Omaha, in May, 188.S, to choose 
delegates to the National Convention at St. Louis. Dur- 
ing an interlude in the proceedings, when something was 
needed to break monotony, some of his friends called on 
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him for a speech, by way of divertisement. The call was 
sudden, and the opportunity was by no means a favorable 
one for forensic display, but the young orator made the 
most of the occasion. He soon awakened the tired and 
sleepy audience to a realizing sense of his magnetic 
powers, and, ere long, had it completely in his grasp. 
Devoting himself exclusively to the tariff, then, an all- 
absorbing issue with the Nebraska people, he brought 
the vast audience to its feet with responsive cheer after 
cheer. The strength of his logic and arguments, com- 
bined with his brilliancy and eloquence, was irresistible, 
and he, there and then, laid a firm foundation for a State 
reputation. 

So commanding, indeed, were the talents of this 
remarkable young man, that the very next year he was 
offered the Democratic nomination for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. This he declined, but he took an active part in 
the campaign, making in all more than fifty speeches. 

Meantime J. Sterling Morton, at the election of 1888, 
had been defeated for Congress by his Republican oppo- 
nent, W. J. Connell, by more than 3,000 majority, 
although the district, two years before, had given a Dem- 
ocratic majority of nearly 7,000. There was need of a 
new Moses, and the younger Democrats of the district 
decided that Bryan was the man to lead them. 

When he was offered the Congressional nomination, 
in 1890, Connell being a candidate for re-election, Bryan 
said : 

*' Of course there is no show for an election, but I will 
make the race and do my best.'* 

Only thirty years old at the time, he put all his might 
into the fight. 
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*' I will advocate the Democratic principle of tariff 
reform on every stump in the district,'' he said, and he 
carried out his words. It was a herculean labor, for the 
district was made up of nine counties, and polled a total 
vote of more than 72,000. 

The old-time politicians took no interest in the battle^ 
as they looked upon it as lost at the outset, and they 
were more than niggardly in furnishing the sinews of 
war. But the younger Democrats were more than zeal- 
ous, and by their vigorous efforts fully made up for the 
lack of campaign funds. 

Mr. Bryan was then, as now, a comparatively poor 
man, and his campaign expenses were limited to less 
than $400. But the greatest interest was aroused, and 
Mr. Bryan's tour became one long ovation. The Repub- 
licans had submitted a prohibition amendment to the 
State constitution, and the Democrats, in their platform, 
had declared against prohibition. Lincoln and Omaha, 
the largest cities in the State, were in the district, and, 
in them, the Republicans lost heavily on the temperance 
issue. 

A striking feature of the campaign was the challenge 
issued by the Democratic Committee to Cornell to dis- 
cuss the issues of the day in joint debate with Mr. Bryan. 
They did not really expect that Council would be rash 
enough to accept, but hoped to make political capital 
out of his refusal . Council, however, flattered by former 
successes in haranguing helpless juries, accepted the 
challenge. 

Mr. Bryan then showed that he was not only his adver- 
sary's superior in oratory, but also his master in matters 
of fact. Thoroughly familiar with the subjects to be 
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discussed, he was equipped with statistical and historical 
information, and was ever ready to meet the points of 
his opponent on economic as well as political grounds. 

From the outset, his advantage was so marked that 
Connell's friends recommended him to find some excuse 
to draw out of the contest, but with more persistence 
than discretion, he refused to hearken to their advice, 
and when the votes were counted, it was found that he 
had been snowed under by a majority of nearly 7,(MK), 

A winning so large as this, and accomplished so dis- 
tinctly upon the issue of tariff-reform, made Mr. Bryan, 
when the House was organized, an eminently worthy 
man for recognition in the making up of the Ways and 
Means Committee, as a representative of the West. 
Although a new-comer in Congress, he was appointed 
without protest on the part of any one. The wisdom of 
Speaker Crimp's judgment was shown when Mr. Bryan 
made his first speech. It was a brilliant plea for tariff- 
reform, and made the biggest hit of the debate. 

The House was in confusion when he began speaking, 
but, in five minutes, every Democratic leader sat about 
htm, listening intently. The Republicans soon paid the 
young orator the same compliment, the galleries began 
to 511 up, and the crowd remained until he had finished. 

Some of the Republicans sought to take advantage of 
his inexperience by interrupting him with questions that 
might have puzzled much older heads. But Mr, Bryan 
brightened under this friction, and forced one Republi- 
can after another into his seat, all of them finding the 
young Nebraskan more than their match. He argued 
his case with a dramatic directness that aroused not only 
the enthusiasm of the Democrats, but won the applause 
of the galleries. 
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Arthur Sewai^l, nominee of the Democratic Party 
for Vice-President, sprang from an old and distinguished 
family on both sides of the Atlantic. His ancestors 
came to this country in 1654, and his grandfather, 
James Sewall, was a soldier in the Revolutionary Wan 
He was settled at York, Maine, and moved thence to 
Bath, Maine, in- 1762, where he purchased the tract of 
land on which lo this day is located the Sewall mansions 
and shipyards. 

William D. Sewall, the father of Arthur, entered 
upon the business of ship-building at Bath, in 1825, 
and his shipyards soon became famous the world over 
for the staunch, fleet and beautifully modeled vessels it 
turned out. From its first product, the pretty little 
sail-ship, Diana, launched in 1825, to the exquisitely 
lined monster, the steel steamer, Dirigo, launched in 
1894, the Sewall shiphards have easily led the country 
in designs for merchantmen, and, at this writing, the 
Sewall ship-building firm can boast that it owns the 
largest sailor merchantman afloat. 

Arthur Sewall was born in Bath, Me., Nov. 25, 1825. 
He was liberally educated, and at once entered the ship- 
building business with his father, in the early fifties. 
This step meant that his future destiny in- 

separable from the creation and sailing 
ships, for the Sewalls made ships not c 



